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INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT THE WESTERN STATES AND UNIVERSITIES 


INCE the Convention is to be in the West for 

the third time only in the forty-two years of 
the existence of the A. A. U. W. (Portland, Ore., 
July 16-21), this issue of the JourNAu will feature 
somewhat the Western institutions and branches of 
the A. A. U. W. Many Easterners will be going to 
the West and the Far West for the first time and 
many have heretofore known of the West only as a 
far away portion of the map. To such there is a 
thrill or two ahead. ‘The scenic beauties are so many 
and so varied and so thoroughly known by picture, 
article and traveled friends that there seems to be 
little need to describe these. But just in case any 
of the interesting things to see and do have slipped 
your mind, they are briefly reviewed: Any or all 
of the 10,000 lakes of Minnesota are worth seeing, 
the great prairies of the Dakotas, Glacier National 
Park, especially for those who have never seen 


* 


glaciers and snow-capped mountains, the Yellow- 
stone, with its bears and geysers and brilliant color- 
ings, Mt. Rainier National Park; if possible a drive 
around the Olympic peninsula from Seattle. This 
will take several days but is worth it. Seattleites are 
hoping to produce an unclouded view of matchless 
beauty—Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker, the snowy Cas- 
cades and the equally snowy Olympics, with the 
Sound in between, all at once. It is worth years of 
waiting to see. Mt. Hood, Crater Lake, the Columbia 
Highway and the Josephine Caves in Oregon are 
most beautiful and of course if one has time for 
hikes and fishing and hunting and ocean breezes 
there is enough of beauty to keep busy all summer in 
the Northwest. Mt. Lassen may spit out a little 
bit of lava as you go down into California. (You are 
many many miles away when you see it from the 
car window.) Mt. Shasta, the Yosemite, the high 
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Sierras, the beaches—well Californians will tell you 
what else to see when you get there. The old Spanish 
missions, older than many of the early Eastern settle- 
ments, must not be forgotten. Salt Lake, even the 
trip across it on the railroad cut-off is interesting, and 
if you have time, there is the Natural Bridge, and 
the very wild and fascinating country in the southern 
part of the State, accessible only to those most 
seasoned in roughing it. The Grand Canyon in 
Arizona is worth the whole trip and be sure to go 
to the bottom even though you may be lame for a 
couple of days afterwards. Then there is all that 
wonderful early Indian country with its peculiar 
civilization. There are also the deserts of Arizona 
and New Mexico, with their vivid colorings and 





weird vegetation and their fringes of garden spots, 
made possible by irrigation. The Roosevelt Dam 
is worth a trip too; and Colorado and Wyoming are 
paradises for the outdoor lover, with their mountains 
and lakes and streams. One ought sometime to take 
a trip through Texas to see, aside from its beauties, 
its distances and to realize what the early settlers 
had to do before railroads came in. No one should 
go West without seeing as much as possible of its 
remarkable scenery. While the Canadian Rockies 
are not in the U.S. A., Canada is such a good neighbor 
that one almost feels a personal claim upon those 
beauties of hers and they are always included in the 
wonders of the “ Northwest.” 

And then there are the educational institutions. 
Perhaps in some ways the country explains some 
‘things about them. 

The universities and colleges of the West—and 
_that includes the Far West in this article—are like 
those of the East, deep in building programs. ‘The 
sums sound stupendous but cannot keep pace with 
the needs. Campuses are outgrown, building plans 


which before the war would normally cover a period 
of ten or twenty years, are inadequate in three. 
Classrooms, equipment, teachers can scarcely keep 
pace at all with the demands. Since state univer- 
sities are supported by the taxpayers of the state it 
is not possible to limit enrolment as can be done in 
privately endowed institutions. Stanford is raising 
$3,000,000 for increasing salaries, and for a new 
law building, a new women’s gymnasium and for the 
Medical School. Dormitories and a new dining hall 
for men are also included. Stanford has a beautiful 
and enormous campus, of 7,000 acres. Its quadrangle 
is a very interesting structure and its Memorial 
chapel always attracts the visitor. In this a statue 
of the goddess of Isis was presented this spring to 
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Stanford by the Belgian nation in recognition of 
Herbert Hoover’s services to Belgium during the war 
as the head of the United States Food Commission. 
The statue is now in the art gallery of the University. 

Northwestern, which really isn’t West at all, is 
launching a drive for $10,000,000 of its proposed 
program calling for $25,000,000. The University 
has purchased several city blocks on the lake shore 
just north of the Chicago loop district and will house 
its city departments there. The program also calls 
for a woman’s quadrangle in Evanston for dormi- 
tories, sorority houses and the long planned for 
Woman’s Building. 

Nebraska is building a memorial stadium, with 
special provision for all kinds of sports, pageants, 
intramural athletics, ete. 

Oregon University has the slogan “$10,000,000 in 
ten years in gifts alone.” This state, which is as 
large as Indiana and Illinois together, has a popula- 
tion of only about 800,000. So it is supplementing 
the millage tax for the support of its university by the 
loyalty of its alumni and friends. Since the Conven- 
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tion is so near Eugene and any one going south 
from Portland will have to pass through Eugene, 
the A. A. U. W. branch is hoping that the delegates 
will stop singly or in groups. The University has 
one of the most beautifully furnished women’s 
buildings in the United States. The greater part of 
the money for this was raised by the women’s clubs 
and organizations of the state inspired by the very 
able woman regent, Mrs. Irene Gerlinger. This 
building contains the best equipped woman’s gym- 
nasium west of the Mississippi with very few superior 
to it on the other side. One third of the building is 
devoted to clubrooms, for students and alumni, and 
for the social center for the girls of the University. 
The large Alumnae Hall is quite worth seeing. Those 


be in session so that it will be possible to see faculty 
members. Just forty miles from Eugene is the State 
Agricultural College where many last year attended 
the National Home Economics Convention. In 
Portland is the Extension Center where many 
hundreds attend the classes taught by the Uni- 
versity professors over the week-ends. Here also is 
the Medical School which plans to be the Johns 
Hopkins (or better) of the West! Reed College 


will interest the delegates also and that can be seen 
while in Portland, since Convention plans include 
this. 

The University of Washington has recently com- 
pleted an Education Building. Other building plans 
underway include a $100,000 Y. M. C. A. building, 


MT. HOOD AND LOST LAKE, OREGON 


interested in health programs should without fail 
stop at Oregon U. which is working out one of the 
best health programs for students in the United 
States. Students of journalism will be interested in 
this efficient department, with its new building to 
replace the one destroyed by fire a year ago. Oregon 
U. is one of the few institutions which has a depart- 
ment of sculpture in connection with its fine arts 
department. Both the fine arts and the music 
departments are working on programs to make 
themselves beneficial to the state as a whole by 
helping raise the standards of both art and music 
throughout the state. The University is probably 
the first to offer credit for the acted drama, which 
department, in its Little Theater, is most thorough 
in teaching drama and the speech arts. Those 
interested in extension and correspondence study 
will want to visit that department which is touching 
every part of the huge state, even to the depths of 
the forests, miles and miles from railroads, to the 
tops of the mountains with their fire look-outs, to its 
desert corners and its valleys. Summer school will 


and a new library. This University has one of the 
most beautiful campuses in the U.S. A., with which 
statement all visitors will agree. They will put it 
first without competition if they catch a glimpse of 
Mt. Rainier on a clear day at the end of Rainier 
vista. Be sure to take a walk through the jungle 
down to the lake. 

Kansas Agricultural College is building a Memo- 
rial Stadium, woman’s dormitory and other buildings 
to the value of about $1,000,000. 

Iowa State College is building two large buildings, 
a library and a physics building with plans for re- 
building the armory which burned in December. A 
little later the home economics department will have 
an extra building and a Memorial Building will also 
be erected. 

Coe is to have a new library, a new men’s dormitory 
and a new athletic field. Money has been raised for 
these. 

Knox is to have a new library, with the journal- 
ism reference section equipped by the George Fitch 
Memorial Fund. 
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Iowa University has a new children’s hospital 
which will delight all medical visitors, as will the new 
psychopathic ward. Both of these buildings are now 
completed across the river from the University and 
on the site chosen for the erection of the new 
Medical School. The old quarters are entirely 
outgrown. 

Southern Methodist University which is only 
seven years old has outgrown its equipment already 
with its 1,500 students and is adding a new science 
building and stadium. 

California University, which has the distinction of 
having the largest enrolment of any university in the 
world, has a desperate time keeping buildings and 
equipment sufficient to meet its needs. A fire last 


inside court, the well equipped gymnasium, the little 
suites, with living room, bedroom and kitchenette 
for visitors, the balconies opening into the court, 
the swimming pool, etc. Ft. Collins where this 
university is located is right on the way to the Rocky 
Mountain National Park and both could easily be 
seen in one trip. 

While in the West the delegates should accept the 
cordial invitation of Mills College to visit the only 
girls’ college of the west. Doctor Rinehardt will 
doubtless tell any one more about it at convention. 
It is only an hour’s ride from Oakland, Calif. 

The University of Minnesota outgrew its original 
“Greater University” plan long ago and is buying up 
yet more property to make room for new buildings. 





WOMEN'S CLUB, COLORADO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, FORT COLLINS, COLO. 


year destroyed the Woman’s Gymnasium which is 
being replaced with one in keeping with the present 
plans for the University. The University has a beau- 
tiful setting, with its hills and eucalyptus groves, its 
glimpse of the bay across the city, its beautiful white 
buildings and of course its Greek Theater on the 
hillside among the trees. To an Easterner who is 
accustomed to having the majority of students housed 
in dormitories, California will be interesting for it 
has none, which means the student housing com- 
mittee is kept busy. 

New Mexico University is quite worth a visit if 
only to see its very unique and beautiful architecture. 
It is the only one of its kind, following the old Span- 
ish style of architecture of the early days. 

Colorado State College has recently completed a 
beautiful Woman’s Building. The picture does not 
show the delicate Italian colorings above the win- 
dows. Nor does it show the attractive parlors, the 


Reno, Nev., has an interesting university as well 
as a divorce colony, though, fortunately, the two are 
quite separate institutions with no relation what- 
ever! From Reno one can take a delightful trip 
to Lake Tahoe, and then on to the old mining centers 
where the beauty and talent of the country once 
met in Virginia City. The beruffled architecture of 
those days and that old mining country are most 
entertaining. 

If one is interested in secondary schools, there are 
countless opportunities for seeing modern technical 
high schools, junior colleges, grade schoo!s, in Cali- 
fornia, in Texas, in Oklahoma—everywhere. There 
are few private schools in the West, the public high 
schools and junior colleges proving quite satisfactory. 

There are so many interesting features,—scenic, 
educational, historical—which will claim your esthe- 
tic and intellectual attention that you will want to 
prolong your stay in this section indefinitely. 
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HE interesting statistics as to colleges, degrees, 
and subjects represented by the applicants for 
the fellowships must be reserved for the annual re- 
port. There were forty-nine Americans applying 
for fellowships; three from Latin-American countries 
for the Latin-American Fellowship; thirty from 
eleven other federations in our International Federa- 
tion for the International Fellowship. There was the 
following distribution of applications for this Fellow- 
ship: one each from Canada, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, and Sweden; two each from Finland, France, 
and Norway; four from Italy; five from Austria and 
Australia; six from Great Britain; sixteen from the 
United States. If we reject those Americans who 
through misunderstanding had not the necessary 
qualifications of at least the equivalent of graduate 
training required for the Ph.D. degree to prepare 
them for research, we had thirty-eight candidates 
for the International Fellowship. The singling out 
of one for this Fellowship was a most difficult task, 
when we could feel great pride and satisfaction in the 
scholarly accomplishment of every one of these 
candidates. 

If university women can compete for these inter- 
national fellowships, prizes, and honors of one kind 
or another, and can “rejoice with them that do re- 
joice” and have no unfriendly rivalries and inter- 
national jealousies, we offer a most convincing dem- 
onstration of what mutual interest and friendly 
codperation in a great cause can accomplish in such 
international association. . To be absolutely without 
national pride and ambition and to have no prefer- 
ence for one candidate over another is neither human 
nor desirable. But a generous and friendly attitude 
toward the fortunate Fellow is surely the spirit fos- 
tered by our International Federation, and the 
greatest encouragement to scholarly achievement. 

In making the award of the International Fellow- 
ship we gave preference to those engaging in research 
over those continuing professional training, even of 
an advanced character. But this decision unfor- 
tunately necessitated voting against those whose 
work is very valuable to society, particularly in the 
field of medicine, when the results of such study 
would help greatly in the treatment of tuberculosis, 
in the health and sound development of children, or 
would prepare for greater efficiency in teaching, or 
for advancement in some profession less often chosen 
by women. 

The Fellowship was offered for research because 
the committee believes that in reality in the applied 
sciences, including education and public health, and 
in the study of the determining causes of human re- 


PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE AWARDS OF THE FELLOWSHIPS 


NINE FELLOWS ARE CHOSEN FROM SCORES OF APPLICANTS 









actions and the stimulation to rational behavior of 
the individual and of society the greatest advances 
arise from the results of research in fundamental 
fields. Then the encouragement and opportunity 
to carry on research of an important nature seems 
to be the greatest contribution we can make through 
these fellowships. It is not mere erudite exploration 
of some little known field, that does not bear a close 
relationship to general education, but it should be a 
telling contribution in some field of importance and 
interest to not too limited a group. In the minds of 
the committee this did not imply a preference for 
scientific over literary, linguistic, historical, or eth- 
nological research. Other things being equal it did 
seem wise to give preference to the younger scholars 
most actively engaged in independent productive 
research. 

Upon this basis then our task was to select among 
these thirty-eight candidates, the one who planned 
to carry on independent research in a field which she 
had tested to some extent and where the originality 
and soundness of her methods of investigation and 
the importance of her results in a field of fairly wide 
interest gave promise of greater value if carried on, 
and of distinction for the scholarship of the Fellow. 


INTERNATIONAL FELLOwsHip—The committee thinks Dr. 
Leonore Brecher admirably represents these ideals for 
our International Fellow. Since 1918 she has been 
assistant to Prof. Hans Przibram, Director of the Bio- 
logical Experimental Laboratory of the Academy of 
Science and Professor of Experimental Zodlogy at the 
University of Vienna, Austria. She received the Ph.D. 
degree in July, 1916. Two researches in collaboration 
with Professor Przibram together with six independent 
ones have all been published in extenso in Roux—“ Archiv 
fiir Entwicklungsmechanik der Organismen” between 
1917 and 1922, inclusive, and two are in press, all 
together making a good-sized volume. It is useless 
for me to attempt to condense into a few lines her very 
important work on the cause of color in the pups of 
butterflies and the Disippus morosus. Her own account 
is so interesting that it ought to appear in toto, if space 
in the JouRNAL permits. She is employing methods of 
chemistry, physics and biology, in attacking this prob- 
lem, and the results of her work have attracted the 
attention of biologists in this country as well as else- 
where. Professor Przibram says, “It may be especially 
pointed out that the work of Miss Leonore Brecher is 
decidedly the most original and her results are the most 
far-reaching that women workers have obtained in the 
field of biology I know of at least in Europe. With great 
perseverance Miss Brecher has been studying under 
circumstances which were by no means easy and has 
endured many hardships to be able to continue her work.” 
Her plan of research is given in her account. 
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ALICE FREEMAN PALMER MEmoriAL FELLOwsuHie— During 
the twelve years the chairman has served on this com- 
mittee a fellowship has not been given two years in 
succession to the same person, though a few times we 
have awarded one a second time to the same person 
after an interval. In general it is wiser to adhere to the 
one year tenure, yet upon occasion it may be 


**a custom 


more honoured in the breach than in the observance.” 


This seemed to the committee to be such an occasion, 
for we can make it possible for Dr. Dora Neill Raymond 
to devote herself another year to combining good litera- 
ture with good history in an important field. As our 
Alice Freeman Palmer Fellow this year she is writing 
on “The Political Career of Lord Byron,” one of a series 
of historical monographs she expects to write on the 
poets in politics. Like her book on “British Policy and 
Opinion During the Franco-Prussian War” the material 
on Byron’s political career is presented so vividly and 
interestingly that one reads chapter after chapter from 
sheer pleasure. Historical accuracy has been by no 
means sacrificed to charm of style. Next year’s mono- 
graph is to be on “John Milton’s Service to the Common- 
wealth.” 


Sara BERLINER RESEARCH AND LECTURE FELLOWSHIP— 
Dr. Helen C. Coombs, Instructor in the Department of 
Physiology of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University, has won this Fellowship. She 
is to study the mechanism of the heart’s action. To 
cite a few sentences from her plan, “‘It is obvious that 
the destruction of the medulla, in which the vaso-motor 
center is, changes conditions for the heart mechanism 
even when the known pathways from medulla to heart 
are destroyed. There must, then, be some other path- 
way from the medulla to the heart. It is my problem 
to demonstrate this pathway. My preliminary work 
tends to point to a hitherto unobserved activity of the 
thoracic sympathetic mechanism. Should this be shown 
to function in the maintenance of the heart rate, either 
under normal conditions, or conditions of emergency, 
it will greatly enlarge the picture of the sympathetic 
nervous mechanism. 

“In the practice of medicine, the physician sometimes 
encounters baffling heart symptoms. High blood pres- 
sure combined with rapid heart rate form a clinical 
picture of the gravest import, which has so far remained 
uninterpreted, but which is of very serious augury for 
the patient. It is my hope that this work may bring 
new factors into the consideration of such cases which 
will aid in more effective treatment of the condition.” 


Tue A. A. U. W. European FeLLtowsuip—Miss Mar- 
guerite Lehr, now a candidate for the Ph.D. degree in 
mathematics at Bryn Mawr has received this Fellow- 
ship. She will have completed all the requirements for 
that degree except the dissertation this June. As our 
Fellow she will study at the University of Rome, chiefly 
under Professor Castelnuovo, in whose field she has 
special interest. She expects to complete her disserta- 
tion in the field of higher plane curves, which she has 
begun under Doctor Scott. The year of study with 
the Italian geometers will be particularly valuable to this 
most promising young mathematician. 


Anna C., 
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Brackett Memoria FreLtowsuip—Miss 
Margaret Schlauch, a candidate for the Ph.D. degree in 
English and Comparative Literature at Columbia 
University, as the Anna C. Brackett Fellow is to com- 
plete her doctor’s dissertation in a field of medizval 
English literature. She has command of Gothic, Ice- 
landic, Middle Dutch, and Old French as well as several 
modern European languages. An article on literary 
exchange between Angevin, England, and Sicily is to 
be published soon, if it has not already appeared in 
The Romance Review. WHer doctor’s dissertation is a 
study of the story-cycle represented by the Middle 
Dutch drama of Esmoreit and Shakespeare’s Winter’s 
Tale, two plays that have never before been studied 
comparatively. She will need some time in France and 
Holland before she can finish her dissertation. She in- 
tends to edit the text of Esmoreit itself as part of her 
book, and will need to consult the Hulthem Manuscript 
in the Bibliotheque Royale at Brussels. Also the folk- 
book of “Jan uut den Vergiere,” a Netherlandish treat- 
ment very similar to Esmoreit in plot, is not to be found 
in America, and this she needs to study. She is anxious 
to learn more of the channels through which medieval 
tradition reached the Elizabethan era: namely, the early 
printed popular folk-books, which preserved romantic 
themes in a prosaic dress. And not many of these books 
are in America. 


LatTIN-AMERICAN FELLoOwsH1p—Our Latin-American Fel- 


low, Margarita Miéres-CAartes, is a Chilian, who holds 
two degrees from the University of Santiago of Chili, 
B.S. and that enabling her to be a teacher of French in 
higher educational institutions. She has had one year 
in the Law School of that University. She has studied 
two years at the New York Public Library on a fellow- 
ship from the American Association for International 
Conciliation, and has the certificate for this work. She 
was a representative of the Biblioteca Nacional of Chili 
when she was given this Fellowship for more expert 
library training. Since, however, she wishes to combine 
library work and teaching in the University, she has 
been studying at Columbia University in the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, and will probably complete the 
preliminaries for the Ph.D. degree this summer, except 
for the dissertation and final examination, which we hope 
our Fellowship will enable her to do successfully. She 
plans to give a course for librarians and to establish 
children’s libraries and to give some instruction in the 
Department of Philosophy in the University of Santiago. 
She will be particularly useful to her country through 
her training for library organization. 


GamMMA Pur Beta SocraL ServiIcE FELLowsHIp—Dr. 


Dorothy Atkinson represents a different kind of prepara- 
tion for social service from that of those who have held 
this Fellowship before. She received her M.D. degree 
in 1920, and served her internship at the University of 
California Hospital, and was a year assistant resident 
physician at the Hospital for Women and Children. 
For over a year and a half she has been engaged in 
public health work under the San Francisco Board of 
Health as the physician in charge of four Child Welfare 
Centers. Her public health work has been characterized 
by such exceptional vision and her results are so remark- 
ably good that she has been asked by the California 
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State Medical Society to present a report of her work 
in these Child Welfare Centers at their annual May 
meeting, and this will be published in the California 
State Journal of Medicine. The Fellowship was awarded 
her because of her valuable contribution in the field of 
educational social service in the welfare of children. 
She wishes to spend seven months in London in research 
work in a clinic, and two months on the Continent 
visiting clinics. 

Boston ALUMNAE FELLOwsHip—Miss Alice H. Armstrong 
who is studying physics at Radcliffe is the Boston 
Alumnae Fellow. While this is her first year of graduate 
work at a college, yet in reality she has had several 


courses in physics and mathematics at the Bureau of .« 
phy 


Standards at Washington, during her three years at 
that institution, when for two years she was in the 
Radium Section and for the last year and a half was 
alternate chief of the section. She wishes now to work 
for her doctor’s degree. This Fellowship. will enable 
her to finish her second year’s lap in that course. 


No announcement of the award of the Rose Sidg- 
wick Memorial Fellowship can be made, since the 
Committee of the British Federation that selects this 
Fellow has not met for that purpose. 


Marcaret E. Matrtsy, 
Chairman. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND WORK OF THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL 
FELLOW 


DR. PHIL. LEONORE BRECHER 


HE following account is given in almost the exact 

words of Doctor Brecher, except for the omission 
of citations, and an occasional change of an English 
expression to a more idiomatic form. 


CuRRICULUM VITAE 


I was born in Botosani (Roumania) the 14th October, 
1886. My parents were Austrian but lived in Roumania. 
I finished school (gymnasium) in 1906. Having lost mean- 
time both parents I could not continue my studies at the 
University till 1912. Then mostly through the help of 
my relations I was enabled to carry on my studies on 
natural science especially zodlogy, for which I had a great 
interest, at an Austrian University, first at Czernowitz, 
then at Vienna. I was promoted Doctor Philosophie in 
July, 1916, at the University of Vienna. 

I have always had a great interest in the adaptation of 
organism to environment and could not be satisfied by the 
explanation of the Darwinists. Having the wish to find 
out the direct physical and chemical relation between 
external factors, especially light, and the colors of animals, 
I was very happy to be received at the Biologische Ver- 
suchsanstalt at Vienna by the Director of the Institution, 
Prof. Hans Przibram, who gave me a table at his Institu- 
tion in August, 1915. On my inquiry he suggested the 
polymorphic chrysalids on which Poulton (1887) had 
experimented as a suitable material for my intended analy- 
sis of the causes of color adaptation. I am indebted to 
Professor Przibram for the great interest and help in my 
work, Since that time I have carried on research on that 
theme and published the results first as short résumé in the 
Akademische Anzeiger of the Viennese Academy and the 
work in extenso in Roux-Archiv fiir Entwicklungsmechanik 
der Organismen. I will give at the end a list of my publi- 
cations. 

In September, 1918, Professor Przibram made me his 
assistant. We had carried on also before many researches 
together. 


(She cites several American professors and biolo- 
gists who have expressed interest in the results of her 
experiments, names very well known here. It is a 
modest brief statement of their opinion.) 


PLAN oF Work 


Since August, 1915, I have carried on research upon the 
adaptation of chrysalids (Pieris brassicae, Vanessa urtice, 
Vanessa Io) to the color of environment. 

I came to the conclusion that the different color types 
of the chrysalids of Pieris brassicae (or Vanessa urtice, or 
V. Io) are due to the influence of certain wave lengths of 
light, namely the influence of the yellow rays by hindering 
the formation of black pigment produces the green pupx 
of Pieris br. and V. Jo, the golden pupz of the Vanesside, 
and the influence of the blue, violet, and especially the 
ultraviolet rays (as they are reflected from black surround- 
ings) in furthering the production of black pigment pro- 
duce the dark pupe. 

The light which falls from the environment on the 
caterpillar preparing to pupate influences the enzyme, 
tyrosinase,—which causes the production of melanin 
and changes the strength of the tyrosinase and determines 
in this way the quantity and quality of melanin production 
in the chrysalids. This influence of light on the tyrosinase 
could be shown also by experiments in vitro. Also other 
animal- and plant-tyrosinase could be influenced by light 
in vitro. 

The fact that light influences the larve and hereby 
determines the color of the chrysalids only in a short 
period before pupation finds its explanation in changes of 
the acidity of the hemolymph probably in connection 
with metamorphosis, and as tyrosinase is very sensitive 
to changes of acidity, little changes in the reaction pro- 
duced by the different wave lengths of light may induce 
great differences in the formation of pigment in the chrys- 
alid. I found these changes in acidity of the blood of the 
different stages before, during, and after pupation, and the 
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differences in acidity caused by the influence of wave 
lengths only by several indirect methods. It seems neces- 
sary to carry on these researches on direct methods. The 
only one fitted for this material seems to be the electro- 
metric method of measuring the hydrogen-ion concentra- 
tion, which has been worked out by Leonor Michaelis 
(Berlin). 

That is one of the points on which I wish to carry on 
my research: to measure the hydrogen-ion concentration 
1) of the blood in the different stages before, during, and 
after pupation, 2) the changes in hydrogen-ion concentra- 
tion induced by the influence of different wave lengths of 
light, directly on the blood of the animal after exposure to 
light and also after exposure of the tyrosinase in vitro to 
light. It will be necessary also to make measurements of 
the conductivity for the electric current. This research 
must be made on species with variable pup in comparison 
to those species with pupz invariable in color. 

The influence of light goes only through the eye of the 
caterpillar and not directly through the skin. (This re- 
search is in press.) It is very striking that the tyrosinase 
could be influenced by light in vitro, but in vivo only 
through the eyes, and these two facts seem to be in con- 
tradiction. As tyronase could be influenced in vitro only 
in presence of oxygen and on the other side the production 
of carbon dioxid is diminished in blind animals in com- 
parison to animals with normal eyes exposed to light, I 
came to the conclusion that the réle of the eye in the color 
adaptation of chrysalids possibly may be connected with 
the gas-exchange. 

I should like to prove this hypothesis by comparing the 
production of carbon dioxid in the caterpillars before 
pupation under the influence of different wave lengths of 
light and also in blinded larvze. On the other hand it will 
be necessary to measure the gas-exchange in tyrosinase 
exposed in vitro to light. That is the second group of 
researches which I wish to undertake. 

A further result to which I came in my research is that 
the influence of light which induces the color of the chrysa- 
lids seems to determine also the chrysalid color of the next 
generation when the pupation of the latter took place in 
complete darkness. (This work is not yet published in 
extenso.) 

In this case and all similar cases it has been observed 
by the “‘Vererbungs theoretiker” that such experiments 
must be made on pure lines. As the breeding of butterflies 
is very difficult, I decided to make these experiments on 
the parthenogenetic Disippus morosus whose color can also 
be influenced by light. 

For this purpose I would isolate females of Disippus of 
light brown or brown green color and would bring the 
offspring beginning from the egg under complete darkness. 
The imagines would be green. I would then bring the 
eggs of these Disippus for example under the influence of 
ultraviolet rays (or black surroundings), that will give 
black Disippus. The offspring of these shall be brought 
up from the egg in complete darkness, and the color of 


every “Hiutung” (change of skin) controlled. Experi- 
ments carried on in that way must answer the question if 
the color induced by an external factor (light) is hereditary. 
I spoke of my plan to Prof. Richard Goldschmidt (Berlin), 
who was the one who made the remark at the Congress 
about the necessity of starting experiments on heredity 
from pure lines, and he said that in fact such experiments, 
as I intended, would be convincing. Such experiments 
must be conducted under absolutely constant temperature 
and similar conditions of light, independent of the changes 
of seasons 

These are in short the principal lines along which I wish 
to carry on my research on the adaptation of the color of 
animals to environment. But unfortunately it is not 
possible to make them in Vienna, as I will show in the 
following. 

For the experiments on color heredity on Disippus con- 
stant temperature and similar light conditions during the 
whole year must be afforded. As I cannot have these 
conditions now at our Institution at Vienna, I wish to carry 
on these experiments at the Institute of Prof. Richard 
Goldschmidt at the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute in Berlin. 

On the other hand, as “‘the experiments on the heredity 
of pigment are at present almost the only ones, which can 
be used for an analysis of the chemical nature of the 
character and its possible determiner” (cit. from Jacques 
Loeb, The Organism as a Whole, p. 248) there are connec- 
tions between the problem of the formation of pigment 
and the problems of heredity, which make it desirable for 
me to work a certain time at an Institute for Studies on 
Heredity such as that of Professor Goldschmidt. There 
are several exceptions to the rule about dominants, for 
example “‘dominant white,” which my research on the 
chemical factors of pigment-formation (I also plan to 
apply it to mammals) could perhaps elucidate. 

This point is also in connection with another line of 
research that I mentioned before: the measurement of 
hydrogen-ion concentration. It has been possible for me 
to learn this method at an Institute in Vienna, but it has 
not been possible to carry on this research here systemati- 
cally, so that I wish to conduct these researches I have 
outlined at the Institute of Prof. Leonor Michaelis at 
Berlin which could provide more suitable facilities for my 
research. In Berlin also there would be the opportunity 
in Professor Rona’s laboratory to carry on the researches 
on gas-exchange, which I mentioned before. 

The possibility of carrying on all these three lines of 
research in the same place is the reason I wish to go to 
Berlin. Should the circumstances be inopportune to work 
in Germany, I would make the experiments on gas-exchange 
in Prof. August Krogh’s laboratory in Kopenhaga (Dane- 
mark). I know that there are also rooms for constant 
temperature, so that it would also be possible for me to 
carry on the experiments I have mentioned on Disippus 
morosus, and surely I would find in Danemark also facilities 
for the other researches planned. 

Dr. Pui. Leonore BrecHeEr. 
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RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION TO PORTLAND, OREGON 


PLANS COMPLETED FOR BRINGING DELEGATES TO 1923 CONVENTION 


HE transportation rate for the coming summer 

will be $86.00 from Chicago to Portland, Oregon 
and return. This ticket will be first class, permit 
stop-overs at all points and bear a final return limit 
of October 31. A return via San Francisco and Los 
Angeles by some southern route costs $18.00 ad- 
ditional. 


Pullman Rates Lower Upper Drawing Compart- 
Berth Berth Room ment 
Chicago to Port- 
land (direct), $23.63 $18.90 $84.00 $66.75 
Portland,to San 
Francisco, 8.25 6.60 30.00 23.25 
Chicago to Port- 
land via Yellow- 
stone, 25.88 20.70 91.50 73.50 


This summer rate is the lowest rate procurable and 
no lower rates have been secured either by the Na- 
tional Education Association, convening in San 
Francisco, July 1-7, or the Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, convening in Port- 
land, July 10-14. The Minneapolis Club of the 
latter organization, has selected the Soo Line 
(M. St. P. & S.S. M. Ry.) and the Canadian Pacific 
Railways as their route to Portland. 

No official route has been declared by the A. A. U. 
W. The many tastes and routes, the various pos- 
sible times of starting, together with the different 
stop-overs desired, make it seem undesirable to select 
a particular route. Mrs. Baker, the North Pacific 
Sectional Director, prefers to cross the country by 
the shortest route which has a few hundred miles of 
electrified road, the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul. She considers the best scenery and stop-overs 
are via the Canadian Pacific or Great Northern or 
Northern Pacific and that the route via the Rio 
Grande and Salt Lake is particularly beautiful 
although hot in July. 

The various railroads have circularized the branch 
presidents with attractive announcements of their 
routes and the advantages of traveling thereby and 
of having certain delightful stop-overs at the na- 
tional parks. 

The passenger agents in the nearest railroad ter- 
minal city should be consulted in selecting a route. 
They are eager to give complete information, advice 
and help. From the applications made through 
them the number of delegates who are choosing cer- 
tain routes can be ascertained and thus the possi- 
bility of a special car or train can be determined. 

Necessary number for special car—25. 

Necessary number for special train—125. 

Each sectional director ought to know by the last 
of May the number of delegates and members who 


are going to the Convention from her section. It is 
advisable for each delegate to notify her sectional 
director of her route of travel and thus the director 
may be able to inform delegates, upon request, of 
fellow travelers. 

The national officers and directors have pre-con- 
vention meetings to attend and their arrival at Port- 
land necessarily has to be earlier than the delegates 
and members. 

It is hoped that by concentrating all the business 





MISS ADA L. COMSTOCK 
President American Association of University Women 


of the Association within four days that the delegates 
will be encouraged to prolong their stay in Portland 
over the week-end, in order that the exceedingly 
great beauties of the country may be more fully seen 
with complete freedom from responsibilities and that 
the extended cordiality and generous hospitality of 
the Portland friends may be enjoyed by individuals 
and small groups. This summer-time Convention 
offers a splendid opportunity for the cementing of 
acquaintance into friendship if the delegates will 
plan for a week’s sojourn in Portland. 
Ruta H. Frencu, 
Executive Secretary. 





SNROLMENT OF 


HAT inaccurate knowledge of the size of the 

American universities has been surprisingly uni- 
versal, is one fact brought to light during the mem- 
bership campaign the past few months. The tre- 
mendous growth of the Middle West and western 
institutions has seemed almost unbelievable and 
those who are basing their idea of the present-day 
universities upon their knowledge of such twenty, 
ten or even five years ago are hopelessly behind the 
times. An alumna of an Eastern college asked, 
*“Why do you waste your time on a little school like 
—— University?” and was surprised to find that 
her own college, which twenty years ago was one of 
the largest for girls, now enrolls several hundred less 
girls than this University. Many do not yet realize 
that just three of the many universities in Illinois— 
Chicago, Northwestern, Illinois, outnumber in total 
student enrolment all of the institutions in New 
England combined. It has been a great surprise to 
almost every one to find that the state which has the 
largest enrolment, in proportion to its population, 
of students in institutions of higher education (ex- 
cluding independent theological schools and teachers’ 
training schools) is the state of Oregon, with one 
student for each 112 people. Also the astonishment 


is equally great to learn that the first twelve states 
in this list are all west of the Mississippi River. It 


has slipped the minds of more than the average that 
there is only one protestant college for girls west of 
the Mississippi. This means that education in the 
greater part of the United States is conducted in 
coeducational institutions, and very largely in state 
universities. These few facts and many others have 
brought conviction to many that the A. A. U. W. has 
much to learn about education in the United States 
at the present time. It is a fascinating study, just 
the facts alone. The table below gives the enrolment 
the past year of women in various institutions of the 
country and doubtless will reveal some little sus- 
pected facts. 
Total 
Students 
14,367 
10,155 
11,385 
6,500 
5,410 
8,943 
7,711 
9,009 
9,803 
5,000 
5,300 


Women 

Students 
6,000 
3,985 
3,425 
3,250 
3,200 
3,000 
2 400 
2.300 
2,200 
2,030 
2,000 
1,999 
1,900 


College 
California University, 
Wisconsin University, 
Chicago University, 
Nebraska University, 
Washington University, 
Minnesota University, 
Northwestern University, 
Illinois University, 
Michigan University, 
Iowa University, 
Missouri University, 
Smith College, 


Texas University, 4,680 


WOMEN 


IN COLLEGES 


Colorado University, 
Washington University (St. 

Louis), 
Wellesley College, 
Kansas University, 
Oklahoma University, 1,500 
Vassar College, 1,143 
Iowa State College, 940 
Washington State College, 895 
Goucher College, 886 
West Virginia University, 867 
Mount Holyoke College, 795 
Oregon University, 790 
Florida University, 784 
Arizona University, 711 
Baylor University, 700 
Radcliffe College, 662 
Randolpn-Macon Women’s Col- 

lege, 632 
North Dakota University, 571 
Idaho University, 500 
Kentucky University, 490 
Elmira College, 485 
Illinois Woman’s College, 473 
Bryn Mawr College, 457 
Agnes Scott College, 436 
Tennessee University, 400 1,443 
Rice Institute, 400 878 
Millsaps College, 389 
Converse College, 379 
Arkansas University, 358 
Sweet Briar College, 300 
Southwestern University, 290 680 
Wyoming University, 250 548 
Wells College, 230 


1,782 


1,608 
1,548 
1,546 


1,054 


Three of the “twelve greatest women of the United 
States” are members of A. A. U. W—M. Carey 
Thomas, Jane Addams, Julia Lathrop. Eight of the 
twelve are college graduates. The other four re- 
ceived special training in their special lines. 


STATE MEETINGS AHEAD 


The second annual meeting of the California State 
Division of the American Association of University 
Women will be held at Mills College on June 29 and 
30, immediately preceding the Convention of the 
National Education Association. California invites 
the National Membership to this meeting. Plan 
to be there on June 29 and 30 at Mills College, on 
your way to the National Convention in Portland. 
For information regarding rooms and program, write 
to Miss E. Braese, 2620 Folsom Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Michigan holds a state meeting at Birmingham, 
May 5. 
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HE American university woman’s responsibil- 
ity to world peace was the challenge of every 
speaker before the Conference of Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota branches of the A. A. U. W. held 
at Minneapolis, April 9 and 10. 

Speaking to more than two hundred members and 
guests of the Minneapolis College Club at their 
annual banquet on the night of the 9th, Dr. Mary 
E. Woolley of Mount Holyoke declared the twentieth- 
century American university woman to be the most 
fortunate and most privileged woman in the world, 
that her responsibilities are correspondingly great; 
that that responsibility could be summed up in one 
little word, “‘inter’’—inter-racial, inter-class, inter- 
national, illustrating the possibilities of political co- 
operation of a sort that the International Federation 
of University Woman has set up. 

Borrowing from President Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, Doctor Woolley offered as part of the solution 
three needs of university men and women: 


A more Puritan character, 
A more Hellenic mind, 
A more Christian soul. 


Miss Fitch attended the Conference in her swing 
around the circle. She spoke at the Monday even- 
ing meeting, giving the food the minds of those 
women craved,—a knowledge of the A. A. U. W. 
since its inception forty-two years ago; its infancy, 
its maturity, its wedding with the Southern Women’s 
Association, and the present renascence which the 
campaign for 35,000 additional members is ushering 
in. 

Mrs. F. C. Rodda, President of the Minneapolis 
College Club presided. A little comedy was in- 
jected in “Songs of6fen Years Ago,” which Mrs. B. G. 
deVries arranged. 

On the afternoon of the first day of the Conference 
a tea to senior girls at the University of Minnesota, 
gave Miss Fitch an opportunity to speak briefly to 
these young potential members. 

Tuesday morning the Conference was formally 
opened by Mrs. Guy Stanton Ford, sectional direc- 
tor. As there were only Minnesota delegates pres- 
ent the meeting was turned over to Mrs. F. G. 
Atkinson, state president and the first business made 
the organization of the Minnesota Federation of the 
A. A. U. W., the adoption of a state constitution, 
modeled on the lines of the Wisconsin constitution 
but permitting the branches to vote by proxy. 
Officers were elected. Mrs. Frederick G. Atkinson, 
president for two years; Mrs. C. A. Porter, Fairmont 
Branch, vice-president for one year; Mrs. Ira Oehler, 


BRANCHES CONVENE IN 


STATE MEETINGS OF A. A. U. W. 
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FOUR STATES IN APRIL 


Saint Paul Branch, secretary-treasurer, one year. 

Miss Maud Jensen of the sectional committee on 
recognition reported on standards in the colleges of 
the Northwest. Miss Fitch explained the member- 
ship drive and its progress. 

At noon on Tuesday more than one hundred 
women met at luncheon at the Hotel Leamington, 
headquarters for the Conference. They were ad- 
dressed by Dean M. E. Haggerty of the College of 
Education of the University of Minnesota, and by 
Miss Sarah Converse, principal of the Summitt 
School of Saint Paul. Miss Fitch spoke briefly of 
her observations of the branches which she has vis- 
ited in her capacity as chairman of the National 
Membership Committee. 

“Education” Dean Haggerty declared, speaking 
on a Community Program for College Women, “‘is 
the only instrument for the perpetuation of modern 
democracy. Search the length and breadth of the 
land and you will not find a cause that reaches as 
widely and as deeply into American society as the 
cause of American education. It is an opportunity 
and a call to American university women, individ- 
ually and in groups, to be ambassadors of the Amer- 
ican idea in education. 

“*American university women must train the com- 
ing generation for the largest possible service to man- 
kind. No educational institution will survive unless 
it educates for public service.””’ And he concluded 
with the challenge that the future of world peace is 
in the hands of education. ‘‘The opportunity and 
the need of this great cause is a challenge to the col- 
lege women, worthy of their great inheritance.” 

Miss Converse, speaking on the “Future of the 
A. A. U. W., Nationally and Inter-nationally,” ex- 
pressed effectively the great pulling power of the 
mere BEING of the A. A. U. W. or any branch, em- 
phasizing the fact that its high standard which ex- 
cludes some schools is not a criticism of those schools 
but a kindness; giving them a lever to use on their 
communities to lift the standards in their institu- 
tions. And again the warning note of the American 
university woman’s responsibility to peace. ‘‘We 
are seeking to increase our present membership by 
35,000. Miss Fitch cannot do this job alone. She 
has got to depend on the individual efforts of every 
one of us. Of 200,000 university women in America, 
eligible to membership in the A. A. U. W., we have 
but 15,000. How much more effective we can be 
locally, nationally and internationally with 50,000 
members!” 

Mrs. Atkinson, newly elected state president pre- 


sided. 
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Delegates from out of town who attended the 
Conference were: Miss Eula Miller and Miss Emma 
O’Donnell of Branch at Mankato, Minn.; Mrs. 
Nanna Porter, Branch at Fairmont, Minn.; Miss 
A. D. Blitz, dean of women at state university of 
Kansas; Mrs. E. P. Scallon, general member, Crosby, 
Minn.; Mrs. J. C. Tschumperlin, and Mrs. Atwood, 
Saint Cloud Branch; Miss Eunice D. Peabody, and 
Miss Jessica Sherman, Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; Miss 
Amy Comstock, organizer for the state of Florida; 
Mrs. Jas. S. King, Mrs. Meyer, Mrs. Ira Oehler, 
Miss Sarah Converse and Miss Maud Jensen from 
the St. Paul Branch. 

Amy Comstock, (U. of Wisconsin). 


The state meeting of Kansas branches was held at 
Emporia, April 6 and 7. Unfortunately no report 
has reached the editor. She herself was present for 
a very few hours on April 6, just long enough to 
attend a very lovely luncheon and tell of the member- 
ship hopes and plans to the delegates. Miss Dudley, 
state president, had charge of sessions and there 
seemed to be a great deal of interest and enthusiasm. 
Mrs. Parrish, sectional director was present and 
helped in the plans for the membership drive for this 
spring. 

The two Nebraska branches, Lincoln and Omaha, 
held a joint luncheon at Omaha on April 7 at which 
very definite plans were made for the membership 
drive for this spring. The two branches planned to 
divide the cities in the state where enough college 
women lived to make branches possible and to con- 
duct a thorough campaign in their allotted cities. 
Miss Isabel McMillan, President of the Omaha 
Branch presided. 

The Iowa branches met at the Hoyt Sherman in 
Des Moines on April 14. This followed the close of 
the sessions of the League of Women Voters and 
brought a number of far-away guests to the luncheon. 
Two were there from California, Mrs. Roscoe Ander- 
son, national recording secretary, from St. Louis, 
Mrs. Morgan from Washington, Doctor Welsh from 
Baltimore, Miss Fitch from Washington. Brief 
greetings were given by delegates from the visiting 
branches, a state organization was effected with nec- 
essary committees for preparing a constitution. The 
meeting was in charge of the state president, Mrs. 
Schermerhorn. Several new branches were reported 
and plans were made for adding others to the list. 


HOSPITALITY OFFERED TO CONVENTION 
ATTENDANTS 


The West is living up to its reputation for hospi- 
tality and is urging all friends from the East to sam- 
ple this Western variety this summer. Various 
A. A. U. W. branches and colleges have sent cordial 
invitations to the Convention visitors to visit them 
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before or after Convention. From Doctor Rine- 


hardt comes this: 


Mills College is delighted to have the delegates to the 
Convention pay her a visit on their way to or from Con- 
vention. There will always be someone here to receive 
visitors and to offer them the hospitality of the campus. 









The San Francisco Bay Branch has recently se- 
cured clubrooms in San Francisco and Mrs. Frederick 
Faulkner, 6441 Benvenue Avenue, Oakland, writes: 








We extend to all of the A. A. U. W. members passing 
through San Francisco this summer, a cordial invitation 
to call on us, and to make use of our rooms as much as 
they care to. We are very proud of them and eager to 
share them. 









Eugene, Oregon Branch sends a most cordial invi- 
tation to all delegates to visit Eugene either before or 
after Convention. This invitation is supplemented 
by the Ladies Auxiliary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Eugene. ‘Trains on the Southern Pacific 
pass through Eugene en route to or from California 
and Portland. The trip is not long, only four hours 
from Portland and this can be made either by the 
Southern Pacific or the Oregon Electric, both of which 
are used constantly by those going between Eugene 
and Portland. Just send word which train to meet 
and how many are to be met and Miss Mozelle Hair, 
University of Oregon will see that all are met at the 
train. A letter to the editor of the JourNAL from a 
Portland member of the A. A. U. W., herself a grad- 
uate of the University of Kansas, now on the staff of 
the Portland Oregonian, says of the Eugene hospi- 
tality, ““I wonder if there is another college in the 
country which can show quite the same quality and 
degree of hospitality as the University of Oregon. 
I have been entertained in many institutions ranging f 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and have never found 
a finer spirit among the faculty. I hope that many 
of the delegates will use their opportunity to stop 
over and see the campus at Eugene either before or 
after the Convention.” 

The Missoula Branch, of Montana, extends a 
cordial invitation to all delegates who choose the 
Union Pacific Railroad route to plan for a stop-over 
at Missoula. Please notify the president, Mrs. Ira 
B. Lee, 304 Daly Avenue, Missoula, Mont. 

The Women’s University Club of Seattle, has just 
moved into a new Clubhouse, 6th at Spring, where 
they would be happy to provide hospitality over- 
night to any Association members who may be pass- 
ing through Seattle during the summer months. 
Mrs. Thomas R. Lyons, corresponding secretary, 
Women’s University Club of Seattle. 

The St. Louis, Missouri, Branch would be delighted f 
to welcome any Association members who could plan 
to stop over in St. Louis en route. Mrs. Frances 
N. Anderson, 5370 Pershing Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
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ANY questions have been asked this year about 
the early history of A. A. U. W. and it is hoped 
that some day a real history of the Association will be 
published. In the meantime through the courtesy 
of Miss Marion Talbot, Dean of Women of Chicago 
University, herself one of the founders of the A. A. 
U. W. some very interesting facts have been secured. 
Miss Talbot sent on to the editor a very valuable 
pamphlet which she wrote in 1893 telling of the 
founding and early days of the Association. A few 
extracts are taken from this which tell of the early 
plans, organization and aims. It is interesting to 
note that the plans discussed so carefully the past 
few years are but reiterations of the plans of the 
early founders. Many of these plans have as yet 
not materialized. The excerpts are as follows: 


It seems but a span since the world’s exposition was held 
in Philadelphia. Even then, in one of the principal cities 
of this country—and what was true of that city was doubt- 
less true of many—so low was the standard of education 
that no girl was taught in any public school any of the 
elements of the higher learning save a little Latin. No 
steps had been taken in 1876—none, in fact, had been 
suggested—to prepare girls, as they may be prepared 
today, to pass the tests of the higher scholarship. Neither 
were they fitted, except in a most superficial way, to help 
forward the wonderful scientific and industrial develop- 
ment of the period. Fortunately, this defect in the training 
of girls was not universal in this country. After arduous 
effort, a few women had fitted themselves to take the 
courses of study at Michigan University, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Wisconsin University, Vassar College, and a little later 
at Boston University, Wellesley College and Smith College. 
Still, the number of these women was very small. They had 
in most cases taken their degrees in order to qualify them- 
selves better as professional teachers. But time developed 
a new class of college women,—women with more or less of 
competence and of leisure, who, having been trained while 
in college in definite aims and in habits of constant and per- 
severing industry, found themselves on graduation cut off 
by this training from the power to live on easy terms with 
women less systematically educated. The opportunity 
for acquaintance and codperation with graduates from 
other colleges was necessarily limited. To an active and 
conscientious woman these questions soon become pressing 
—what special value had a college training been to her 
individually, and how could she best help to forward the 
aims and ambitions of other students, as well as to bear 
that part in the life of her own community which was her 
evident obligation? e* 

It seemed as if it should be the aim of the college-bred 
woman of the latter part of the nineteenth century, not 
only to secure for herself the highest intellectual training, 
but to make such use of that training as would commend 
itself to her own conscience, and would satisfy the claim 
of a higher civilization that she should have a share in 
uplifting the human race. 


EARLY DAYS IN A. A. U. W. 


INTERESTING FACTS REGARDING THE HISTORY OF THE A. A. U. W. 









It was in the mind of Mrs. Emily Talbot, of Boston, 
that this ideal was first evolved into a definite working 
plan, under circumstances which should be narrated and 
become a part of the history of the Association. To her 
the vision dawned of constantly increasing numbers of 
young women with similar training and congenial tastes, 
who by organization and codperation might advance 
educational methods, encourage girls in more definite 
aims, support the struggling student, formulate plans for 
original investigation, as well as learn to work together in a 
common interest, with method and harmony and a spirit 
of self-sacrifice. . . . 

The vision soon became a spoken thought. Rapidly the 
idea was passed on from one to another of the few college 
women in Boston, and on November 8, 1881, a little com- 
pany gathered in the hospitable halls of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology for the purpose of considering the 
advisability of forming an association. There were present 
seventeen women, representing eight different colleges. 
It may be well to mention their names, especially since the 
early interest shown by many of them has grown with 
time and proved the source of much of the influence and 
power which the Association now exercises. There came 
from Oberlin College: Anna E. F. Morgan, ’66; Ellen A. 
Hayes, ’78; Margaret E. Stratton, ’78. Vassar College: 
Ellen H. Richards, ’70; Florence M. Cushing, ’74; Alice 
Hayes, ’81. University of Michigan: Lucy C. Andrews, 
76; Alice E. Freeman, ’76; Mary O. Marston, ’77. Cornell 
University: Mary H. Ladd, ’75. University of Wisconsin: 
Maria M. Dean, ’80; Alma J. Frisby, ’78. Boston Uni- 
versity: Sarah L. Miner, ’77; Marion Talbot, ’80. Smith 
College: S. Alice Brown, ’81. Wellesley College: Harriet 
C. Blake, ’80; Edith E. Metcalf, ’80. 

In accordance with a notice sent to all alumnae of the 
eight colleges thus associated, residing in New England 
and New York City, sixty-six women met at Chauncy 
Hall School, in Boston, on January 14, 1882, and adopted a 
a constitution and elected officers. 

At the meeting of the Association held on March 11, 
1882, the first after its organization, the president, Mrs. 
Jennie Field Bashford, addressed the Association and 
outlined its work. ‘The records contain the following 
abstract of her address. She said: ‘‘The members have 
organized in order better to utilize their privileges in 
personal education and to perform their duty in respect 
to popular education. The immediate objects of the meet- 
ing may properly be the discussion of topics of common 
interest, especially those relating to educational matters, 
and methods of comparative education. It was suggested 
that a bureau of supply be established, through which 
members wishing employment and those seeking educated 
women to fill responsible positions might be brought 
together. Departments may be formed, devoted to the 
study of subjects which are frequently neglected in the 
ordinary college curriculum, such as sanitary science and 
political economy. The interchange of thought and 
friendly relations between graduates of different colleges 
will be most beneficial and helpful.” : 

The element of variety which is a peculiar characteristic 
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in the membership of this Association of graduates is the 
source of much enjoyment and satisfaction. The spirit of 
loyalty to one’s Alma Mater is not lessened by contact with 
representatives from other institutions, but is supple- 
mented by a broad interest in collegiate work, and a 
generous appreciation of efforts made by other colleges. 

Members who had an occasional opportunity to attend 
the meetings of the Association, and to take some part in 
its work, were so impressed with the stimulus coming from 
organized action that they took measures toward the 
formation of local branch associations. The first organi- 
zation of this kind was the Washington Branch, which was 
formally recognized on October 25, 1884. Since that time 
the number has rapidly increased, and twenty-one branches 
are now carrying on effective work. 

Under their auspices a large number of clubs for graduate 
study have been formed, dealing with such subjects as 
sanitary science, domestic economy, political science, 
pedagogics, social science, Latin, German, Greek, classics, 
English literature, English, modern poetry, fiction, general, 
local, and American history. In some of these clubs the 
quality of the work done has been so high as to receive 
recognition and be accepted as regular graduate work by 
some of our leading universities. 

The encouragement of graduate study has not been 
limited to the branches. The Association itself has from 
the outset given special attention to the subject, and many 
papers have been read and circulars issued describing in 
detail opportunities for advanced study in this country 
and abroad. . . . 

In 1889, the Western Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 
which had been organized in Chicago a few years before, 
was merged into the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 

It is significant that, from the outset, the Association 
has laid special stress on the necessity of a sound physical 
basis for mental growth. The first paper presented before 
it was on “Physical Education,” and its first work was 
the publication of a circular tabulating the work done in 
physical education by the nine institutions then repre- 
sented in the Association. It pointed out deficiencies in 
their systems, and made suggestions, first, to parents; 
second, to governing bodies which grant degrees to women; 
and, third, to women studying in those institutions. ‘ 

A Bureau of Collegiate Information has been established. 
Its aim is to gather information on the various topics 
allied to the higher education of women, for the use of 
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persons making investigations into the different phases of 
the subject. There is a great demand for articles which 
treat this subject from the point of view of fact rather 
than of theory. The codperation of the members is needed 
in supplying the Bureau with information of a definite 
character, in order that its usefulness to inquiring corre- 
spondents may be constantly increased. Closely allied 
with this work is an attempt to make a complete bibliog- 
raphy of the literature pertaining to the higher education 
of women. ni 

At one of the meetings held in Washington, a paper was 
read by Miss Alla W. Foster, on “‘The Relation of Women 
to the Governing Boards and Faculties of Colleges.”” No 
definite action on the subject was taken, but since that 
time several positions of trust, both on governing boards 
and faculties, have been opened to women. 

It must be evident that the aim of the Association, viz., 
to unite alumnae of different institutions for practical 
educational work, has been attained by simple and direct 
methods. Its influence has been quietly but constantly 
growing. Among the many convincing proofs that the 
existence of the Association is justified, are the facts that 
its members are exempt from certain examinations at 
Oxford University, England; that an appeal has come 
from a high official of the government in India to place 
the resources of the Association at his service in an attempt 
to reform their educational system; and that the data and 
information we have collected and can command ar: 
constantly sought by educational experts. 

In seeking for the factor which has accomplished this 
result, we find it has been a strict adherence to the funda- 
mental principle of the Association. The members of the 
Association, while working as individuals in other organi- 
zations for many and varied objects, are here bound by 
one tie; and great as are the temptations to divert the 
strength of this Association from its legitimate field, the 
members have refrained from doing so, and by a concen- 
tration of effort, which otherwise might easily be squan- 
dered, have won respect and confidence, which should be 
jealously guarded and steadily increased by the faithful 
loyalty and personal interest of every woman within its 
ranks. It is, of course, impossible to record the many 
friendly ties which have been formed, or the helpfulness 
of the social relations between members, but all these cir- 
cumstances, no less than more definite intellectual activi- 
ties, prove the value and importance of the Association. 


MEETING 


WILL BE HELD JULY 16-21 AT PORTLAND, OREGON 


HE board of directors calls its national, branch, 
general and affiliated members, to send delegates 
to the Second Annual Convention of the Association, 
to be held at Portland, Ore., July 16-21, 1923. 
Headquarters at the Multnomah Hotel, 4th and 
Pine Streets. 
Hotel Accommodations. Reservations should be 
made directly with the hotels as early as possible 


since summer travel is heavy on the coast. A list 
of hotels with rates follows. Further information 
will be furnished upon request by Mrs. Mary H. 
Thomas, Chairman Housing Committee, 543 E. 16th 
Street, N., Portland, Ore. 

Hotel Rates. Multnomah—Parlor suite, $10.00 
per day (one or two in room); double room with 
bath $4.00, $5.00, $6.00 per day; Twin beds with 
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bath $6.00, $8.00 per day; double room without 
bath $3.00, $3.50 per day. 

It may not be possible for all delegates to be 
accommodated at the Multnomah Hotel, but there 
are three other equally good hotels very near, the 
Benson, the Imperial, and the Portland Hotels whose 
rates are approximately the same. The Seward, the 
Congress and the Mallory are desirable though 
smaller hotels. Their rates are: Single room with- 
out bath $1.50 to $2.50 per day; single room with 
bath $2.50 to $3.50 per day; double room without 
bath $3.50 to $4.50 per day; double room with bath 
$4.50 to $6.50 per day. 

A new apartment hotel has been opened eleven 
blocks from convention headquarters. A furnished 
apartment with bath, kitchenette (choice of twin 
beds or double bed in main room), is available at 
$4.00 per day. 

Representation. By-Laws VII, Section 1. “The 
voting body of an annual meeting shall consist of the 
board of directors, the former presidents of the As- 
sociation, the chairmen of standing and special com- 
mittees, one representative of each of the. institu- 
tions recognized by the Association and regularly 
accredited delegates representing branch, general 
and affiliated members. Section 2. All other mem- 
bers of the Association are entitled to be present at 
annual meetings and to take part in discussion upon 
measures brought forward but unless otherwise en- 
titled shall not introduce motions or vote.” 

Note: Because of distance and the necessary 
allowance for mail, the names and addresses of all 
delegates and alternates should be sent at once upon 
election to: Executive Secretary, 1634 I Street, N. 
W., Washington, D. C., and Mrs. A. W. Cooper, 
Chairman, 625 Gerald Ave., Portland, Ore. 

Delegates will receive leaflets, preliminary pro- 
gram, railroad circulars and all necessary information 
after issuance of credentials. 

Credentials. Credential blanks are issued from 
National Headquarters. They bear the signature 
of the executive secretary and, for general and branch 
membership delegates, the signature of the sectional 
director and the branch president. 

Nominations. Officers to be elected: Recording 
secretary, term 4 years (cannot be reélected) ; Treas- 
urer, term 4 years; sectional directors, term 4 years 
(cannot be reélected); North Atlantic Section; North- 
west Central Section; Southwest Central Section; 
North Rocky Mountain Section; North Pacific Sec- 
tion; South Pacific Section; Chairman of Recognition 
Committee, term 2 years; Chairman of Fellowship 
Committee, term 2 years. 

In order that the directors may represent to the 
fullest extent their sections, the nominating com- 
mittee would be grateful for any suggestions which 
the branches wish to make in regard to the women 
in the section in which they are located who have the 


personal qualities, the knowledge of the Association 
and the experience to make them available for these 
positions, which are becoming increasingly important 
to the work of the Association. If a branch wishes 
to suggest one or more women for the position” of 
director in its section, the names, with any helpful 
information concerning them, should be sent to the 
chairman of the committee, before June 1 if possible. 

Nominating Committee: Chairman, Miss Georgia 
L. White, 1 Sage Avenue, Ithaca, N. Y.; Mrs. Alvah 
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Carr, Seattle, Wash.; Mrs. George Morgan, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Mrs. Carl Nelson, Kans.; Mrs. John 
Tatlock, Stanford, Calif. 

Chairmen of Portland Committees: President, 
Portland Branch, Mrs. A. W. Cooper, 625 Gerald 
Avenue, Portland; Entertainment Committee, Mrs. 
J. E. Withrow, 649 Hillcrest Drive; Exhibits, Mrs. 
L. T. Merwin, 494 East 20th North; Housing, Mrs. 
Wm. H. Thomas, 654 East 16th North; Information 
Desk and Pages, Mrs. W. S. Kirkpatrick, 28 |Ford- 
ham Apts.; Motor Corps, Mrs. Edward C. Sammons, 
1360 Willamette Blvd.; Printing and Badges, Mary 
A. Henderson, 1241 East Couch Street; Publicity, 
Mrs. Earle F. Kaufman, Lucretia Court; Rules and 
Credentials, Mrs. Louis P. Hewitt, 1120 E. Market 
Street; Transportation, Mrs. G. A. Johnson, 729 
Sherwood Drive. 
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Voting. By-Laws, Article IX, Section 1. “A 
majority of the votes of duly accredited delegates 
shall, except when otherwise provided in the by- 
laws, elect.”” Section 11. ‘All voting on motions 
in the meetings of the Association shall be only by 
delegates who have been duly certified to by the 
credentials committee before or during the annual 
meeting. Before voting on any motion a delegate 
must have secured her credentials from ‘the creden- 


tials ‘committee and must wear the badge or other 
mark provided for voting delegates. Delegates 
may cast the total proportioned vote of their dele- 
gations. All motions shall be submitted in writing.” 
Program Committee, 

Miss Mina Kerr, Wheaton College, Norton, 
Mass. 

RutH FREnNcuH, 
Executive Secretary. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


BITS OF NEWS FROM VARIOUS MEMBERS OF THE FEDERATION 


(The following items regarding other associations in the International Federation of University Women are taken from 
“Occasional Paper” for April, 1923, edited by Miss Theodora Bosanquet of London, Secretary of the I. F. U. W. The 
Editor of the JourNAL received advance proofs from Miss Bosanquet in March.) 


LL the letters and reports received from those 

national federations and associations which 
were represented at the Paris Conference last July, 
testify to an encouraging liveliness and a most 
satisfactory increase of membership in many differ- 
ent parts of the world. It is clear that the spirit of 
the Conference is very much alive, and is inspiring 
active operations in several directions. 

A special interest attaches to reports of progress 
from the federations of northern Europe, for it will 
be remembered that since the position of women in 
Norway, Denmark and Finland leaves little to be 
accomplished by an exclusively feminine organization 
there was at first some reluctance among university 
women to form or to join a federation. It is pleasant 
to be able to record that this very natural reluctance 
is giving way to a growing desire to be associated 
with a league which is daily proving its value as a 
factor in international friendship. The Danish 
Federation has already twice as many members as 
at the time of the Conference, and it is a good augury 
for the future that students as well as graduates are 
taking an interest in the work. Miss Rosenius, for- 
eign secretary of the Finnish Federation, writes of hav- 
ing spoken to a meeting of students who were all en- 
thusiastic, and expressed their intention of becoming 
members as soon as they could. The Norwegian and 
Swedish Federations have construction work to report, 
particularly in connection with educational reform. 

The British Federation is devoting much of its 
time and energy to the task of raising funds for the 
Crosby Hall scheme. An account of the progress of 
this work will be found on another page. A vigorous 
campaign for increasing the membership of the 
Federation is being carried on, several new branches 
have been formed, and a good deal of activity is 
reported from all the local associations. The London 
Association recently held a dinner in honor of Miss 


Cornelia Sorabji, the well known Indian consulting 
counsel and legal adviser. 

Reports from the Austrian, Belgian, Czecho- 
slovakian and Italian Federations make it clear that 
these bodies are working hard to promote the aims 
of the International Federation, and are attracting 
many new members. ‘Two fresh branches of the 
Italian Federation have been formed. The univer- 
sity women of Greece have formed a federation, 
which has its headquarters at Athens, under the 
presidency of Mlle. Anna Apostolaki, 44 rue de 
Solon. There appears to be good reason for hoping 
that within a comparatively short time an interna- 
tional clubhouse may open its doors in Athens. 

The Société Féminine Nationale de Rapproche- 
ment Universitaire reports very favorably of its 
position and prospects. There has been an increase 
of membership, the result of an organized campaign 
for spreading information about the aims and work 
of the Society. A list of hotels and pensions has 
been prepared for the use of members of the Federa- 
tion. Reunions are held on the second Thursday 
of each month at the American University Women’s 
Club, 4 rue de Chevreuse, where the Société has its 
headquarters, and all members of the International 
Federation visiting Paris are very welcome. 

The Canadian Federation, which was strongly 
represented at the Paris Conference, is making good 
headway, though the direction of the work has been 
handicapped by the illness of the president. Mrs. 
McWilliams’ many friends will be glad to know that 
she is recovering her health and her wonderful 
capacity for enthusiastic labor in the great work of 
promoting international understanding. 

The Australian Federation has held its first Inter- 
state Conference, and the secretary of the Sydney 
Graduates’ Association, Miss Hinder, writes of this 
meeting: ‘“‘It gave us a new vision of Australia, and 
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we hope to express it in international friendship. 

It has been a most rewarding piece of work 
to have got this Australian Federation going.” The 
headquarters of the Federation has been moved to 
Melbourne, where the president, Mrs. Thorn, lives. 
The New Zealand Federation has also elected a 
president, Professor G. Helen Rawson, of Otago 
University, and a determined effort is being made to 
gain more members. Among the recent activities 
of this Federation may be mentioned a Vocations 
Conference with the students of Otago University 
and the organization of hospitality for traveling 
members of the International Federation, who are 
invited to make themselves known to Professor 
Rawson or to Dr. Marion Whyte, High Street, 
Dunedin, the Convenor of the Hospitality Committee 
of the Otago University Branch. 

At the time when the Committee for Intellectual 
Coéperation was holding its first meeting, in August, 
1922, the vice-president of the Federation, Made- 
moiselle M. Mespoulet, visited Geneva and pre- 
sented to the president of the committee, Monsieur 
Bergson, a request from the Federation for repre- 
sentation on any conference of the universities which 
might be called to consider questions of inter-uni- 
versity interchange and kindred matters. Monsieur 


Bergson and other members of the committee whom 
Mile. Mespoulet was able to meet, expressed the 


greatest sympathy with the aims of the Federation, 
and approved the proposal for a representative to 
attend a conference of the universities. This con- 
ference is not to be called for the present, but many 
of the questions which concern the universities and 
university graduates are being considered by a special 
universities sub-committee. In view of the fact 
that the business of this sub-committee is in close 
correspondence with much of the program of the 
Federation, the council decided to submit to it a 
memorandum containing an outline of the work al- 
ready accomplished and a series of suggestions for 
the organization of interchange. The memorandum 
was welcomed by the sub-committee, and its pro- 
posals are being considered as the various questions 
with which they deal come before the members for 
discussion. It may interest our readers to know that 
the question of the equivalence of foreign degrees 
will probably be on the agenda of the next meeting 
of the sub-committee. Already a great deal of 


exceedingly valuable work has been done in deter- 
mining the equivalent value of the degrees of uni- 
versities in different countries. If once these values 
can be equated in a way that will lead to practical 
recognition of the academic position of a graduate 
of one country when application is made for a post 
in another country, one of the greatest barriers to 
the organization of interchange will be removed. 

The American University Women’s Paris Club- 
house, opened last July, is already becoming well 
known as a center for friendly and informal inter- 
course between university people of different nations. 
The Club premises lie between two quiet streets off 
the Boulevard Montparnasse, and near the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens, which offer the student residents a 
delightful walk to the Sorbonne lecture halls. The 
main entrance, in the Rue de Chevreuse, leads into a 
wide, airy courtyard, enclosed on three sides by the 
older part of the building, a charmingly proportioned 
house containing the dining rooms and salons, a sun 
parlor and a number of bedrooms. Beyond the 
courtyard a garden, shaded by tall trees, leads to the 
newer premises, including the fine conference hall 
and library, and an annex with twenty additional 
bedrooms and several sitting rooms. Here members 
of the International Federation will find the com- 
fortable salon and writing room reserved for their 
use, and here is the office of the Société de Rap- 
proachement Universitaire. 

Under the admirable management of Miss L. K. 
Fast, who has been in charge since September, the 
Club has organized a hospitality of a particularly 
easy and friendly kind. Each month the French 
University Women hold reunions to which they 
invite representatives of other nations. The Paris 
Branch of the American Association has its meetings 
and receptions at the Club, where several pleasant 
international tea parties have already taken place. 
The younger generation of French and American 
students meet frequently for dances and luncheons 
and teas at the Club, which also offers weekly hos- 
pitality to an international literary society, of which 
Monsieur Anatole France is president. The resident 
members of the Club are naturally chiefly American, 
but a proportion of French graduates are in residence, 
and British University Women have had the honor 
of being represented during the present year by the 
distinguished scholar, Miss Jane Harrison. 





MORE 


MEMBERS WANTED 


TIME FOR MUCH WORK BEFORE CONVENTION IN JULY 


URING the last few weeks, activity in the 

membership campaign has been greatly in- 
creased in some states. To date, April 24, thirty- 
seven new branches have sent in dues. Many others 
have been formed but have not yet sent in dues. 
Some branches and some states are very busy with 
plans for the spring. Minnesota plans to have each 
branch establish one new one. The same is true for 
Jowa and Kansas. Nebraska has but two branches 
but these—Lincoln and Omaha—have planned to 
divide the state between them and establish as many 
as possible, sending out an organizer for a week. 
Pennsylvania is being handled in the same way by 
the Philadelphia and Pittsburgh branches. Balti- 
more is doing excellent work and will have, they 
expect, two or three new ones to report soon. Phila- 
delphia has sent out invitations for dinner, May 4, 
to 2,000 eligible women. Wisconsin and Michigan 
have further plans. California is busy and will have 
new branches to report soon. Portland has one 
organized at Hood River, and Eugene is hoping to 
do the same at Medford. Arkansas has now three 
branches all new this year. This state now ranks 
ahead of Massachusetts in the number of branches. 


New Mexico has also just come in with its first 
branch so this leaves only three states now without 
any branches—Maine, New Hampshire and Arizona. 
Oklahoma is still working vigorously and will have 


more to report soon. Missouri thus far holds the 
record for new branches—seven, though New York 
still holds first place in number of branches—14. 
Closely following are Missouri, Wisconsin and Iowa 
each with 13 and Oklahoma comes next with 11. 

It sounded easy at Convention last spring to pledge 
ach member to bring in two more. If this had only 
been done, the membership campaign would now be 
over. But very few have done so and the rest can- 
not make up for the deficiency. There is still time 
to make another effort. The work of the association 
cannot be carried on successfully without this increase 
in membership. It has an unlimited future for 
influence and interest if these members and the 
extra funds are secured. Will you not do your 
part? 

See where your state stands in the list below and 
help put it where it belongs. Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
the whole of New England ought to have thousands 


of new members and dozens of new branches. This 
could be accomplished if each branch would establish 
one or two more. 


New 

States Branches 
Alabama 0 
Arkansas 3 
Arizona. ... 0 
California 0 
Colorado. . . é 0 
Connecticut f 0 
Delaware : 1 
Florida. : 0 
Georgia , = 0 
Idaho. ; 1 
Illinois. , 0 
Indiana 0 
Iowa. . ; 4 
Kansas ; Q 
Kentucky 0 
Louisiana ' l 
Maine. . be, 0 
Maryland. 0 
Massachusetts 0 
Michigan. 0 
Minnesota Sl Q 
Mississippi 1 
Missouri. 7 
Nebraska : 0 
Nevada....... 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey . 
New Mexico 
New York. 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Total 
Branches 
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Oklahoma. 
Oregon. . . 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolin 
South Dakot 
Tennessee. . 
Texas. 

Utah. . 
Vermont 
Virginia. 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin. 










The following is the preliminary Announcement 
of the Program for the National Convention to be 
held in Portland, Ore., July 16-21, 1923. 


Monpay, Juty 16 
Evening Session 
8.00 


Pre-Convention Committee Meetings 
Meeting of the Board of Directors 
Reception by Portland Branch 


TuEspDAy, JuLY 17 
Morning Session 
9.00—12.00 
Registration 
Meeting of Board of Managers of Clubhouse 
12.15 
Luncheon—Welcome by Portland Branch 


Subject—Responsibility of University Women in Public 


Affairs 


Afternoon Session 
2.30—4.30 
Business Meeting 
Annual Reports: 
President 
Executive Secretary 
Recording Secretary 
Treasurer 
Educational Secretary 
Sectional Directors 
Committee on Credentials 
4.30—5.30 
Sectional Meetings 
Evening Session 
8.00—10.30 
Business Meeting 
Committee Reports: 
Fellowship Committee 
Chairman, Prof. Margaret E. Maltby 
Journal Committee (Publications) 
Chairman, Miss Elizabeth Wellington 
Committee on Standards 
Chairman, Mrs. George P. Baker 
Committee on Recognition of Colleges and Universities 
Chairman, Miss F. Louise Nardin 
(Special Committees) 
Public Education 
Chairman, Mrs. O. S. Barnum 
Housing 
Chairman, Miss Carolyn V. Lynch 
Juvenile Vocational Supervision 
Chairman, Mrs. Addison W. Moore 
Social Research 
Chairman, Miss Lucille Eaves 
Representative National Committee of Bureaus of 
Occupations 


CONVENTION PROGRAM 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT IS MADE OF PORTLAND CONVENTION PLANS 





WEDNESDAY, JULY 18 


Morning Session 
10.00—12.00 
Business Meeting 


International Relations Committee 
Chairman, President Ellen F. Pendleton 

Committee on Legislative Policy 
Chairman, Miss Caroline L. Humphrey 


Reports of Educational Policies Committee 
Chairman, Mrs. F. F. Bernard 


Report Membership Committee 
Report Publicity Committee 
Chairman, Miss R. Louise Fitch 


12.15 
Luncheon 


Subject: Present Problems and Tendencies in Univer- 
sity Curricula for Women 
Chairman, Mrs. Ethel Puffer Howes 


Afternoon Session 


2.30—3.30 
Group Conferences 


I. Trustees 
Chairman, Mrs. G. T. Gerlinger, Regent, University 
of Oregon 
II. Deans, Professors and School Principals 
Chairman, Dr. Eleanor Lonn, Goucher College 


Ill. Affiliated Alumnae Associations 


Chairman, Miss Florence Loring Richards, Dean of 
Women, Winona State Teachers College 


3.30—4.30 
Joint Meeting of all three Conference Groups 
Topic—Relation of Alumnae to the College 


Evening Session 
8.15 
Open Educational Meeting at Reed College 
Chairman, Mrs. Frances Fenton Bernard, Educational 
Secretary of the American Association of University 
Women 
9.30 


Reception to delegates by President and Mrs. Scholz, of 
Reed College. 


Tuurspay, Juty 19 
Morning Session 
10.00 
Subject: Academic Status of Women on University 
Faculties 
Chairman, Miss Mary Yost, Dean of Women, Leland 
Stanford University 
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12.15 
Luncheon 
Subject: The University Community as a Laboratory 
for Department and Courses 


Chairman, Mrs. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, President, 
Mills College 


Afternoon Session 
2.30 
Business Meeting 
Reports of the Clubhouse 
Chairman of Board of Managers 
Chairman of Executive Committee 
Finance Committee 
Proposed Revision of By-Laws of Club Executive 
Secretary 


3.30 
Branch Conference 


Chairman, Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, President of 
Boston Branch 


7.30 
International Dinner Banquet 


Toast Mistress: Miss Mary E. Woolley, President, 
Mount Holyoke College 


Speakers: Members International Federation 


Fripay, Juty 2 
Morning Session 
10.00 
Business Meeting 


Reports of Committee on Resolutions 1923-24 Budget 
Amendments to By-Laws 
Report of Nominating Committee 
Credential Committee Report 
Election of Officers 
2.00 


Drive on Columbia River Highway for the delegates, given 
by Portland Branch 


Evening Session 
8.00—10.00 
Business Meeting 


Unfinished Business 


SocraL FEATURES PLANNED BY THE PorRTLAND BRANCH 


July 16—Reception in the evening. 

July 17—Supper Parties for College Groups. 

July 18—Open Educational meeting at Reed College, 
followed by reception at the home of President 
and Mrs. Scholz. 

July 10—Banquet at 7.30. 

July 20—Drive up Columbia Highway. Dinner for dele- 
gates on the Highway as Guests of Portland 
Branch 


ACTIVITIES OF FAR WESTERN BRANCHES 


HE work of the Western branches is largely 

featured in this issue because of the Western 
convention. Los Angeles reports very fully and the 
work is typical of many branches. 

One of the most interesting achievements of the 
Women’s University Club of Los Angeles in the year 
1922-23 was its share in launching the Women’s 
Vocational Alliance of Los Angeles, an organization 
functioning in an educational placement bureau for 
trained women (no fees), and in a vocational guidance 
department. ‘The Women’s University Club had 
maintained since 1912 a placement bureau for trained 
women, and though it was liberally supported by the 
Club members, it was demonstrated that to be 
efficient such a bureau should be financed and sup- 
ported along broader lines. In September, 1922, 
the opportunity came and the Women’s University 
Club, together with the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club of Los Angeles, with Miss Winifred 
Hausam as director, inaugurated the Women’s 
Vocational Alliance. An organization membership 
of $100 was subscribed. Three hundred and thirty 
dollars more in individual memberships was con- 
tributed. A benefit Mah-jong tea, under the able 
guidance of Mrs. E. C. Pyle, netted $233 to the fund. 
Plans to codperate in another benefit may produce 
some $500. Mrs. Leslie C. Mott, Chairman of the 


Bureau of Occupations, has made many friends and 
secured memberships for the Alliance from business 
firms of Los Angeles. Another duty of the chairman 
was to acquaint other clubs with the work, and at 
this date eight clubs are codperating in backing this 
community enterprise. Eventually it is hoped that 
the business firms receiving service from the Alliance 
will support the placement feature, leaving to the 
clubs the support of the vocational guidance. The 
Women’s University Club has felt a strong obligation 
to help in this pioneer year until the Alliance can 
demonstrate its usefulness to the business and edu- 
cational circles of Los Angeles. The Alliance has in 
its first six months placed with intelligent care 269 
women; interviewed 1,487 women, and has filled 
an average of 80 per cent of employers’ calls. The 
cost of operation has been $3,600. The women placed 
have been saved about $8,000 in fees. Miss Hausam, 
the director, has held important conferences with the 
deans of women of the six adjacent colleges, mapping 
out plans for vocational codperation. 


AMERICANIZATION WorkK 
The Americanization work of the University 
Women’s Club of Los Angeles, Calif., has followed no 
set program each year, but instead has been guided 
by the interests of the committee in charge. The 
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program this year has been extensive rather than 
intensive, those in charge hoping that some perma- 
nent interests might be established. The plan has 
included the following diversified activities in order 
that the aid of many might be secured; sororities and 
other student organizations have been asked to prepare 
entertainments both for the amusement andenlighten- 
ment of various foreign groups in the city; teach- 
ers sent into a few homes to conduct mothers’ classes 
not only in English but in the care of children and the 
homes and the preparation of good food; the help of 
children in the elementary schools enlisted in securing 
clippings and colored pictures to paste on card boards, 
which are to be used in the night schools for adult 
foreigners; older students asked to make a research 
study of historical characters, holidays, customs, 
etc., of some of the countries most largely represented 
in this part of the state, as these could be used as 
approaches in their teaching. One thing undertaken 
but which is not to be carried out this year, is to look 
up women graduated from foreign universities and 
get them interested in the work that the Club is doing 
along this line. A precedent has been established by 
one of our universities this year in the case of a for- 
eign-born teacher, equipped to teach languages but 
without academic standing, whereby it has been 
made easy for her, with some additional college work 
and no loss of time, to secure her degree and state 
certification. The only outlay of money, which is 
a comparatively small amount, is expended in main- 
taining weekly entertainments in one of the settle- 
ment houses. At these evening affairs are given 
stereopticon views of scenery, modes of travel, Amer- 
ican customs, pantomimes, plays, music, short and 
explicit talks on various subjects that are compre- 
hensive to our new citizenry (both present and 
would-be); in fact, anything of an uplifting nature 
that holds up the weekly attendance of these men 
and women. 

The Public Affairs Committee works with the 
same committee of the various Los Angeles clubs 
along all lines of civic improvement. The most 
notable effort of the year is a Conference on Crime 
and Publicity which has resulted in a Committee 
on Journalism, which latter is calling the editors of 
the five daily Los Angeles papers to a discussion of 
ways and means for better journalism. This move- 
ment has gained national recognition through The 
Christian Science Monitor, through cartoons in The 
Saturday Evening Post, and through editorials in 
newspapers in many cities in the United States. 


AUXILIARY OF THE CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S GUILD 


Two years ago, the Women’s University Club 
conducted a most successful campaign for a fund 
with which to furnish the infant ward of the new 
Orthopedic Hospital School. Since that time the 


work has been carried on by the Auxiliary of the 
Crippled Children’s Guild, an organization which has 
been formed of the Club members who are partic- 
ularly interested in this phase of civic work under 
the leadership of Mrs. Benjamin F. Bledsoe. The 
furnishings in the infant ward have been selected 
with thought and care. The beds with their attrac- 


tive spreads, the cunning nursery table and chairs, 
the picture books and toys, and the wealth of Cali- 
fornia sunshine which fills the room,—all these are 
gifts to make the small occupants comfortable and 
happy. The Club has also purchased awnings and 
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screens for two porches, making two out-of-door 
wards. This year the interest on the fund, together 
with membership dues, have made it possible for the 
Club to pay the hospital expenses of a young girl, 
who by reason of a successful operation is able to 
continue her studies in the University. She is doing 
some very clever work as an art student, and it is a 
privilege to help her become self-supporting. The 
appeal of a crippled child always finds an answer in 
somebody’s heart. The members of the Women’s 
University Club Auxiliary to the Crippled Children’s 
Guild are endeavoring to do their part in answering 
this appeal in a helpful way. 














SCHOLARSHIP FuND 


The Scholarship Fund of the Los Angeles Branch 
has been long enough established now to be truly 
revolving so that each year more than the allotted 
$300 is available. This is augmented by the labor 
of the committee in raising additional money. For 
two years the Club members have served as wait- 
resses at the monthly luncheons thus earning over 
$100 each year for the Fund. During the year 


1921-22, a special benefit performance at outlying 
moving-picture houses gave a part of its proceeds. 
During the current year, 1922-23, the committee 
is conducting a monthly food sale to which Club 
members contribute and from which an appreci- 
will be realized. 


able sum Each year personal 


Harrisburg, Pa.—The members of the A. A. U. W. may 
be interested in the way that the Harrisburg Branch is 
encouraging higher education through codperation with 
the Harrisburg Public Schools, as a result of the Vocational 
Guidance program introduced into the junior and senior 
high schools by Mr. H. L. Holbrook, of the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Public Instruction. 

Teachers, representatives of the various high schools, 
have been working with Mr. Holbrook, trying to advance 
the guidance program by developing certain phases of 
guidance work, namely: 

Pupil Analysis, Tests and Measurements; Occupation; 
Curriculum Guidance; Avocation, Moral and Social 
Guidance; Community Coéperation with Schools; School 
Bureau Organization, Records and Reports. 

The working out of the program is still in its infancy, 
but already these committees have suggested means for 
individual teachers or counselors to help the boy or girl 
in numerous ways, a few of which are as follows: 

1. In teaching him how to study. 

2. By directing the choice of his junior high school 
courses that they may lead to the work he desires in senior 
high school, and to his desired vocation. 

3. Through means of various tests, to understand the 
pupil thoroughly before offering him guidance. 

4. By asking the codperation of home and organizations 
in trying to improve certain moral and social conditions of 
pupils. 

5. By trying to secure financial aid to keep able pupils 
in school, when it seems necessary for them to become 
wage earners. 

The group of teachers working on the phase of codpera- 
tion with the community got in touch with various or- 
ganizations of the city, religious, philanthropic, educa- 
tional, business, and professional groups, and asked them: 
what the schools could do to aid them; how the organiza- 
tion could aid the school. In this way many helpful 
kinds of codperation were secured, but one of the heartiest 
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donations swell the Fund. Due to these various 
channels of income, and to the faithful work and 
energy of Mrs. H. Kenyon Burch, Mrs. Michael 
Creamer, and Mrs. Edwin Hill Brooks, more than 
one scholarship can be awarded. 

At present from the awards of 1922 two girls are 
enabled to complete their senior year at Pomona 
College and a third is a freshman at the University 
of California, Southern Branch. When the 1923 
awards are made at least three scholarships will be 
available. 

It is the dream of the committee that the Club 
shall eventually have a Scholarship Foundation, but 
meanwhile the revolving fund is doing a little towards 
furthering the college education of women. 


responses was that of the A. A. U. W. branch. Mrs. J. L. 
Barnard, the president, eager to aid in this program, ap- 
pointed a special Vocational Guidance Committee to aid 
the high school girls where there was opportunity. Mar- 
garet Glanding (Syracuse, 17) as chairman of that com- 
mittee has initiated characteristic service for the A. A. U. W.: 
She has secured material for college exhibits in the girls’ 
high school, not merely catalogues with academic informa- 
tion, but stunt books, pictures of college pageants, outdoor 
sports, and other activities that would appeal to a girl too 
immature to be attracted by courses in Shakespeare or 
modern philosophy. Through her efforts the Club has 
listed itself in the “Big Sister Service,” to aid in ways, 
other than material, girls who need the guidance of college 
women, or perhaps women of a certain vocation. The com- 
mittee has offered to secure for the schools successful 
women to talk to girls in assemblies on specific vocations: 
the requirements in preparation, means of self help during 
preparation, the sphere and service of the vocation, the 
many attractive features of the work. Since the Club 
includes women from a great variety of occupations, there 
will be, undoubtedly, a wide field for service in this partic- 
ular branch. It is also the object of the Club to hold 
informal teas at the homes of its members to which pro- 
spective college students will be invited, thus bringing 
them in direct contact with college women. In addition to 
this, the committee, knowing that the Club is unable to aid 
financially, is hoping to persuade certain colleges to offer 
scholarships to Harrisburg pupils. The Harrisburg public 
schools are fortunate, indeed, to have such interested 
coéperation in their Guidance Program. 

The Oklahoma City Branch of the A. A. U. W. has had 
an almost phenomenal growth within the past year. From 
a small chapter of thirty-five members last spring, it now 
has attained a membership of one hundred and seventy- 
five, and expects to overreach the two hundred mark by 
June of this year. 

The work of the branch for the year includes the main- 
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tenance of two scholarship funds by which two girls are 
being sent through Oklahoma City College; financial 
assistance to the Riverside School which is situated in one 
of the poorer districts of the city, whereby the manage- 
ment is enabled to keep their cafeteria open thus insuring 
food to many hungry children of the vicinity. The mem- 
bers this year are also playing “Big Sister” to the High 
School Seniors with the purpose of instilling in them a 
desire to obtain a college degree. On February 17, a tea 
was given for the Senior Girls by the A. A. U. W. women 
when the girls were guests of the chapter, and the profits 
of a college education was pointed out to all of them. 

During the State Teacher’s Convention held here in 
February, the members of the organization assisted in 
obtaining rooms for state teachers, and had cars ready to 
meet all trains; they also maintained an Information Booth. 
During the three-day session, members of the A. A. U. W. 
made short talks at the various meeting places explaining 
the purpose of A. A. U. W. and giving out blanks and 
information to all teachers interested. Several new chap- 
ters are expected to be formed in Oklahoma through these 
efforts. 

Portland, Ore., which is to entertain the A. A. U. W. 
National Convention, July 16-21, has a social service 
committee in its branch which is pioneering in many 
fields of public welfare. 

Its members are teaching crippled and other shut-in 
children. They are making an investigation into tardiness 
of school registration because of seasonal occupation, such 
as hop picking, gathering and packing fruit, with the hope 
of securing legislation to adjust the problem of casual 
workers. 

They are studying housing conditions with especial 
reference to the needs of young women, and are codperat- 
ing with the Portland Housing Association. They had a 
part in securing compliance with the city ordinance on the 
part of hotel men, to enclose stairways as a protection 
against gas and smoke cutting off escape in case of fire. 

They are securing leaders for Camp Fire girls, Girl 
Scouts and Girl Reserves, and organizing welfare work 
done by high school girls. 

The chairman of the committee is Miss Rose Baxter, 
M.A., Columbia, who is the educational director for the 
court of domestic relations, and principal for Portland’s 
school for delinquent children. 

The Americanization Council has been making a house 

to house canvass of the city to determine the number of 
foreign born with the purpose of increasing attendance at 
the night schools. A committee of thirty took charge of 
one section of the city. 
» The meeting for March was devoted to a demonstra- 
tion of the way music is taught in the public schools under 
the direction of the director of music of the city schools. 
The April meeting was under the direction of the dramatic 
committee in order to raise money for the branch’s con- 
tribution to the traveling expenses of the factory girls who 
will be sent to Bryn Mawr this summer for the school for 
girls in industry. 

For several years the Ann Arbor Branch has been in- 
terested in the welfare of those inmates of the children’s 
ward of the University Hospital who are detained for 
special treatment, particularly the ones who are having 
surgical care. Members have gone to the hospital to read 
during certain hours of each day. Automobile drives have 
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been planned so each child could have one or two outings 
each week. A garden has been arranged for in which the 
children can work and also watch the growth of plants and 
shrubs. This past year, through the efforts of a special 
committee, a teacher has been secured; the purpose of her 
work is twofold: to keep the children from falling back in 
their grades, but where that is not possible, to keep the 
child so occupied that physical recovery is hastened. The 
work of the teacher has been so successful that it will be 
continued indefinitely. Another year the committee will 
undertake to carry over to the hospital plays and enter- 
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tainments from student organizations that seem fitted to 
the appreciation of the patients. 

The branch at Huron, S. Dak., recently entertained 
Miss Maud Jensen, Chairman of the Sectional Committee 
on Recognition in the Northwest Central section. This 
branch has been assisting actively and giving generously 
to provide a $500,000 endowment for Huron College. It 
is also planning an extensive state campaign for members of 
the A. A. U. W. 

Duluth Branch made it possible for the distinguished 
English preacher, Maude Royden, to speak there while 
en tour in the Middle West. This branch also publishes a 
bulletin of local A. A. U. W. interest. 

Chico, Calif., Branch, fostered the second annual health 
Center Carnival and again conducted a membership booth 
for the Center; established a Story Hour in a neighborhood 
kindergarten at Nord Avenue School; plans to assist the 
development of kindergartens in districts most needing 
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them, and to bring moving pictures especially for children 
to the town. 

The San José, Calif., Branch, is deeply grieved over the 
death of Mrs. George E. Hamilton (Stella Morse, Smith, 
’97) of Santa Clara. She is the first of the pioneer members 
of the San José branch to pass away and the branch feels 
her loss keenly. 

Long Beach, Calif., Branch, has a playground committee 
which has planned to help in the city work of this kind. 
The scholarship committee is holding a series of teas every 
Monday afternoon, charging fifteen cents a person; this is 
turned into the scholarship fund. A loan has been made to 
assist a young student in her education. 

The Spokane, Wash., Branch, with the Education Sec- 
tion in charge gave a big luncheon in March, at which Miss 
Belle Sherwin, A. A. U. W. member and officer in the 
League of Women Voters, spoke. 


Harris & Ewing, Washington 
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News From the Philippines.—The Branch at Manilla is 
most energetically alive and at work. About a year ago 
the Little Theater Board, a private non-stock corporation 
within the A. A. U. W. was incorporated with a working 
capital. They leased a house at 1259 M. H. del Pilar to 
house its auditorium and to be used as a home for clubs. 
Three, the Monday Musical, the Fortnightly and the Camp 
Fire Girls took rooms which they will furnish. The build- 
ing itself ‘‘is ideally located for its purpose of a real Club 
home to be used at any and all times by the Club members 
and their friends. It is situated on the car line, overlooks 
the bay, has a balcony on the sunset side, its rooms are 
spacious and airy with sliding Spanish windows that may 


be opened to the floor; it has a garden at the front and 
back, inclosed by old wall overgrown with a mass of pink 
cadena. In this garden is an old garage that the Camp 
Fire Girls are going to use for their meetings. 

“This garage has a tiled floor and an old chimney where 
the girls can roast weinies and cook picnic meals in orthodox 
Camp Fire style. 

“The little children are to have a place in this Clubhouse 
too. One of the members of the Association of University 
Women, Mrs. John Osborne, in codperation with the 
Little Theater Board has donated a library and reading 
room for American and European children. This is not to 
be a careless collection of books donated at random by 
people in a housecleaning mood, but books carefully chosen 
and in line with the new psychology of childlife and training. 

“On the first floor of the Club will be a tea room over- 
looking the bay and the garden. Here Club members may 
drive out in the afternoons and have a swim followed by tea. 
Dressing rooms will be provided for the bathers. An 
expert caterer will be in charge and her services may be 
secured by Club members and outside patrons who wish to 
use the rooms of the Club for Mah Jong and bridge parties. 
The Little Theater auditorium will be rented at any time 
when not in use at a most nominal rent to responsible 
parties for teas, balls or concerts.” 

Mrs. Fansler, who sends the material regarding the 
Clubhouse adds, ‘“‘What has been promised has been 
fulfilled. The Library is running, the Little Theater has 
given three programs of three plays each and is offering the 
fourth. The third program was composed of original plays 
written by Americans in Manilla. It was a great success. 
Besides the community house and the Little Theater, the 
A. A. U. W. of Manilla has established a scholarship loan 
fund for American Women from the Orient. It is awarded 
for two years at a time. In a modest way the branch has 
also started a sinking fund for a permanent building.” 

Lexington, Ky.—The special task of this branch this year 
is the raising of $810 to be used by the Pine Mountain 
School of Harlan County, Ky., for a high school teacher’s 
salary. To further interest in that school they have had 
at various meetings first hand news from several of its 
workers and patrons. At one meeting the Rev. G. R. 
Combs, of Lexington, who was himself a Kentucky moun- 
tain boy, gave his most interesting and instructive lecture 
on “Old Anglo-Saxon Ballads and Songs”’ as found among 
the peoples of the Southern Appalachian Mountain regions. 
He has given this very popular lecture many times on the 
Chautauqua platform. The year’s program includes an 
afternoon on which the seniors of the many preparatory 
schools and high schools in and near Lexington are the 
guests, when something of the customs, characteristics, and 
requirements of the various colleges and universities are 
presented to them. 

At another meeting the branch entertained the senior 
girls of Transylvania, University of Kentucky, George- 
town, and other Central Kentucky colleges, presenting 
to them the attractions of A.A. U. W. Anevening meeting, 
strictly for branch pleasure, is called “College Night”— 
a banquet at which husbands, brothers, and friends are 
guests. Alumni and alumnae of various schools sit together, 
each group putting on a stunt characteristic of that school. 
The Club was sponsor for Miss Dorothea Spinney who read 
for us Euripedes’ “Medea.” The branch will present this 
month Booth Tarkington’s ‘‘ Penrod.” 
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Fort Collins, Colo.—To indicate that members of the 
American Association of University Women never cease 
working until the goal is reached, we publish views of “‘The 
Woman’s Building” at the Colorado Agricultural College, 
Fort Collins, Colo. With a total enrolment of less than 
four hundred women this school has a Woman’s Club 
building that would grace any campus or community in 
America. 

Fort Collins, Colo., a town of 10,000, has one of the 
four local branches of the A. A. U. W. of the state.. From 
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this group of twenty-one active and four associate mem- 
bers, two members had the vision of a real woman’s build- 
ing for the “Aggie” student and faculty woman. The 
vision of ten years became a concrete habitation and was 
dedicated in February, 1922. ‘ 

This building is the center of women’s activities on the 
campus and is also equipped to take care of the physical 
education of the women students. There is a small theater 
which opens upon a fountain-centered patio; it, in turn, 
opens to the swimming pool. A large gymnasium, living 
rooms with fireplaces and shelves of books, several social 
and committee rooms and numerous smaller conveniences 
for the use of the girls who are away from home, serve to 
make this building the “‘hearthstone of the campus.” 

The Fort Collins, Colo., Branch, has completed plans for 
sending detailed information concerning “‘ Vocational 
Opportunities for High School Girls” to the 115 high 
schools of the state of Colorado. 

This information gives a list of occupations; training 
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required, where given, and the cost; the opportunity for 
advancement; personal qualifications needed; salary and 
living conditions. The compilation of this material has 
served as the outline for the programs of the monthly 
meetings. 

(See illustration of this building elsewhere in JouRNAL.) 

Bloomington, Ind.—The regular monthly meetings con- 
sist of a six o’clock dinner prepared by a large committee. 
This is followed by a business meeting. The branch re- 
cently cleared $80 at a rummage sale. $25 was given to 
the May Wright Sewall memorial. The action of the local 
council of Women in asking that Arbuckle films be barred 
from Bloomington was endorsed. The branch recently 
sent letters to various representatives asking that the state 
purchase the Lake County Sand Dunes for a National 
Park. This year the branch consists of 100 members, 39 
being new. 

Chicago.—The branch is busy with its membership 
campaign but is intensely interested in securing a perma- 
nent home. It has voted to secure modest temporary 
quarters in the down-town section and then develop 
plans which will make it possible to fulfil the hopes for 
a real club, with club and hotel service, dormitories, 
restaurant, auditorium, gymnasium, office space, etc., with 
a program of activities broad enough to meet the demands 
and interests of all classes of college women but elastic 
enough to include those already pledged to other tasks who 
have not the time to take part in club affairs. 

Seattle.—This branch sponsored a lecture by Miss Drew 
of England, to help defray the expenses of the Seattle 
women sent to the Bryn Mawr summer school for women 
in industry. 

Reno, Nev.—The branch here held a big college dinner 
this spring which was attended by 250 men and women, 
representing 42 American and two English colleges. Songs, 
college yells, speeches were abundant and college days and 
life vividly recalled and renewed. 


WHO’S WHO IN A. A. U. W. 


Louise Pound is in the Who’s Who in America. 
She is a graduate of the University of Nebraska, 
with B.L. and M.A. degrees besides being a graduate 
of the music department as well. She received her 
Ph.D. from the University of Heidelberg. Since 
graduation she has held various positions at the 
University, beginning with Fellow and progressing to 
full professor of English. Her interests and abilities 
are very varied and numerous both in her college 
days and since. Her college memberships include 
Phi Beta Kappa, Kappa Kappa Gamma, Theta 
Sigma Phi (journalistic) Chi Delta Phi (literary) 
Delta Omicron (musical). Since college days she has 
belonged to many organizations interested in art, 
literature, music, sports, languages, science, etc., a 
few being, member executive council of the Modern 
Language Association of America, Life and charter 
member of the Humanistic Research Association of 
England, American Folk Lore Society, International 
Phonetic Association, Nebraska Academy of Sciences, 
National League for Women’s Service, National 
Arts Club, New York, Arts Club, Washington, 
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Woman’s Press Club, Omaha. In sports she has held 
various championships in tennis, defeating the holder 
of the national, international and Canadian titles. 
She holds the state golf championship for women and 
in the bicycle days held a gold medal for riding 5,000 
miles. She is also a champion skater, ice and roller, 
and basketball player. Aside from all this she has 
the following to her credit. 

Author and editor of many publications on literary, 
linguistic, educational, and folk-lore subjects. Peri- 
odicals to which she has contributed are: “‘ Englische 
Studien,” ‘“‘Anglistische Forschungen” (German), 
“Modern Language Review” (English), “‘Publica- 
tions of the Modern Language Association of 
America,” “Modern Language Notes,” ‘‘ Modern 
Philology,” “Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology,” ‘English Journal,” ‘Mid-West Quar- 
terly,” “School Review,” ‘School and Society,” 
“Journal of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae.” 

Her most recent books are “ Poetic Origins and the 
Ballad” (Macmillan), 1921, and “American Ballads 
and Songs” (Scribner), 1922. 

Miss May Stone, Wellesley, is doing one of the 
most interesting and lastingly beneficial pieces of 
work in the country. About twenty years ago she 
founded the Hindman School for Mountain Whites 
in Kentucky. This work among those isolated peo- 
ple with little chance for education, with no luxuries 
and few comforts has been of incalculable value to 
the country. Ten years ago the Pine Mountain 
School was founded as a branch of the original 
school. Miss Stone is one of the “Quare Women” 
in the story of that name running in the Aflantic 
Monthly during the past year. This gives the story 
of her and her work. There is only one better way 
to learn this story and that is to hear her tell it her- 
self, which some of the National Clubhouse residents 
were fortunate enough to do as they sat about the 
fire one wintry evening a few weeks ago. She has 
worked without compensation and her schools have 
been financed by numberless small contributions. 

Miss Ada Comstock (Who’s Who), the President 
of the A. A. U. W., has recently accepted the presi- 
dency of Radcliffe College and will begin her duties 
as such at the close of the present college year. Miss 
Comstock took two of her undergraduate years at 
the University of Minnesota, and later received her 
degree plus Phi Beta Kappa at Smith College. Her 
M.A. was secured at Columbia. She has held the 
positions of assistant instructor, assistant professor, 
of rhetoric and Dean of Women at the University of 
Minnesota. Since 1912 she has been Dean of Women 
at Smith. The entire Association congratulates both 
Miss Comstock and Radcliffe College. 

The A. A. U. W. numbers several other college 
presidents among its members, some of whom will 
attend the Convention this summer. 

Miss Ellen Pendleton, A.B. and M.A. Wellesley, 


began her teaching career as tutor in mathematics, 
A few years later she became dean and assistant 
professor of mathematics of Wellesley. Since 1911 
she has been president of Wellesley. Among her 
club memberships are Phi Beta Kappa, she has 
been senator of the United Chapters of Phi Beta 
Kappa Naples Table Association, American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science. She is mentioned 
in Who’s Who. 

Dr. M. Carey Thomas (Who’s Who) received her 
A.B. at Cornell and her Ph.D. at Zurich. She began 
her teaching as Professor of English at Bryn Mawr. 
Later she served as dean and in 1894 became presi- 
dent of Bryn Mawr. She was the first woman trustee 
of Cornell, and has been a trustee of Bryn Mawr 
since 1903. She is the author of Sir Gawayne and 
the Green Knight and has contributed various arti- 
cles-on educational subjects to educational publica- 
tions. She retired from the presidency of Bryn 
Mawr a year ago. 

Dr. Aurelia Reinhardt, Vice-President of the 
A. A. U. W. is president of Mills College. She 
received her B.Litt. at the U. of California and her 
Ph.D. from Yale. She spent a number of years in 
teaching at the Normal School and University of 
Idaho and later as lecturer in English at the U. of 
California. In 1916 she became president of Mills 
College. She is the editor of a number of translations 

The Monarchia of Dante Alighieri (with glossary) 
Epicoene or The Silent Woman, by Ben Johnson and 
a number of translations from Old English. 


PROMINENT MEMBERS OF WESTERN 
BRANCHES 


This column for this issue will feature chiefly some 
of the women of the A. A. U. W. who live in the 
West since the convention is to be in their section of 
the country this year. 

The San Francisco correspondent says: “We are 


represented in state and city offices in public and § 


private good works, and everywhere where college 
women are active or needed.” The following exam- 
ples prove her statement: 

Mrs. Cornelia McKinne Stanwood, past president 
of the branch is executive secretary of the California 
State Board of Charities and Corrections, of which 
Dr. Jessica Peixotto, also a branch member, is 2 
member. 

Dr. Mary Roberts Coolidge, Ph.D., a past presi- 
dent, is a member of the board of directors of the 
State Home for Feeble Minded. 

Dr. Adelaide Brown, for many years one of the 
most active and loyal members, has just been reap- 
pointed to the California State Board of Health, the 
only woman ever to hold that position. She served 
four years and is now renamed. 

Dr. Ellen S. Stadtmuller, recently appointed head 
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of the Children’s Bureau of the California State Board 
of Health succeeds Dr. Ethel Watters a former mem- 
ber in that position. Doctor Stadtmuller will have 
the spending of the federal money appropriated 
under the Sheppard-Towner law as her work for the 
next five years, provided the California legislature 
ratifies the acceptance of the federal fund. 

Dr. Dorothy Atkinson, an active member of the 
child hygiene Committee has just been awarded the 
Gamma Phi Beta Fellowship for a year of foreign 
study. Doctor Atkinson will devote her year to 
research in London. 

Mrs. Ernest J. Mott, past president of the branch 
and one of California’s delegates at large to the 
convention of the National League of Women Voters 
which met in Des Moines in April is a member of 
the San Francisco school board, elected two years ago. 
She will be a candidate for reélection this fall. 

Mrs. Walter du Bois Brookings, life member of the 
San Francisco Bay Branch and a past president is 
chairman of Education in the National League of 
Women Voters. 

Miss Marion Delany is president of the California 
Civic League of Women Voters, the state unit of the 
National League. Miss Delany will represent 
California at the annual convention in April, as will 
Mrs. Herbert C. Hoover, a branch member who goes 
to Des Moines as a delegate at large from California. 

San Francisco is to have a million dollar Women’s 
City Club, sponsored by the local branch of the 
National League for Woman Service. Mrs. Harry 
Staats Moore, president of the League, Miss Marion 
Leale, executive manager of the building project, 
Mrs. William Palmer Lucas, publicity director, Miss 
Mabel Pierce, finance committee member, Miss 
Ethel Young, membership committee, all members 
of the San Francisco Bay Branch, were instrumental 
in making possible the financing of the building. 

Miss Florence Heywood is a graduate of Stanford 
University, and soon after receiving her degree went 
abroad with her mother to visit the art galleries of 
Europe. While in Paris she attended art lectures in 
the Sorbonne, the Beaux Arts, and the Louvre. 
She was persuaded by former University professors 
then visiting Paris, to give talks on the pictures of the 
Louvre. From this simple beginning Florence Hey- 
wood has become the American art lecturer in the 
Louvre, appointed by the Administration des Musées 
Nationaux and paid by the French government. 
Many Americans visiting in Paris have been con- 
ducted through the Louvre by Miss Heywood, whose 
work is stimulating rather than didactic. One of her 
students, after working with Bode in Berlin and Ven- 
turi in Rome has become the curator of a museum. 
Others are teaching, or lecturing on art. 

Miss Heywood, who had studied art and painting, 
before going to college, is the author of “The Im- 
portant Pictures of the Louvre” (Heinemann), and 
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has been decorated by the French government. She 
returned to America in March of this year, and is 
now on a lecture tour in the United States. She 
expects to spend from March 15 to June 15 lecturing 
in the East, Middle West, and the Far West. Most 
of her lectures are given with stereopticon slides. 
Early in March she gave her lecture on the “‘ Works 
of Rodin” at the National Clubhouse in Washington. 

Miss Grace Edgington (Oregon) a member of the 
Eugene Branch has taught in the journalism depart- 
ment at the University of Washington. This year she 
is alumni secretary at the University of Oregon and 
served as acting dean of women after the resignation 
of Elizabeth Fox DeCou in April. Miss Edgington 
spent last year visiting various universities as 
National Organizer of the Theta Sigma Phi Honorary 
Journalism Sorority. She also did some verse and 
short stories for magazine publication. 

Miss Mozelle Hair, the President of the Eugene 
Branch is secretary of the correspondence depart- 
ment of the University and has done some excellent 
work in this department. She spent last year at 
Columbia. She is especially interested in welfare 
work and the problem of the rural schools. 

Miss Ida Turney, Oregon, has published a very 
interesting book on Paul Bunyan the mythical char- 
acter of the Oregon lumber camps. 

Miss Hair, Miss Edgington and Miss Turney are 
charter members of Phi Beta Kappa recently installed 
at Oregon University. 

Lena B. Walker of the Lincoln, Neb., Branch, is 
especially interested in the study of fungi and has 
published several papers upon them and their de- 
velopment. These have been published in two 
volumes of the Botanical Gazette. She is now pre- 
paring two other papers, one on the “Endogone 
malleola,” which is very abundantly found near 
Lincoln, and the other on the development and mech- 
anism of discharge in Sphaer obulus. “I have found 
that these little fungi can hurl spore masses fifteen 
feet straight up into the air and have made studies 
of the mechanism by which this is accomplished.” 

Margaret A. Thompson (Mrs. Addison) of Lin- 
coln, Neb., is dean of women and instructor in mathe- 
matics at Doane College. She received her A.B. at 
Doane and her M.A. at Nebraska, and has done 
graduate work at Harvard, Chicago and Columbia. 
She belongs to many clubs and committees and is a 
trustee of Doane. 

The four newly-elected officers of the South Bend 
Branch were given a whole page in the Rotogravure 
section of the News-Times in the Easter edition. 

Mrs. George Camehl, president of the Buffalo 
Branch is a member of the League of American Pen 
Women and is the author of the book on “Blue 
China” in which is featured the White House china. 

Miss Elizabeth E. Lord (Bryn Mawr and Rad- 


cliffe) has been appointed clinical and research as- 
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sistant in the Yale Psycho-Clinic, having had ex- 
tended clinical experience as psychological intern in 
the Boston Psychopathic Hospital, mental examiner 
in the Neuro-Psychiatric Hospital at Plattsburg, and 
psychologist for the Chicago Juvenile Court. She 
will assist in the regular work of the Yale Clinic 
which renders a diagnostic and advisory service for 
schools and courts and social agencies. 

Bertha Howell (Northwestern-Stanford) of the 
Baltimore Branch is director of the Girl Scouts at 
Baltimore and has charge of a summer camp in North 
Carolina. 

Virginia Howlett (Randolph Macon) is supervisor 
of the Bertha Fensterwald Social Center, the only 
settlement at Nashville, Tenn. Over 300 are en- 
rolled in her classes which include classes in English 
for women and citizenship classes for men and women 
in preparation for naturalization. 

Mary Stahlman Douglas (Randolph Macon) has 
just completed a year as president of the Nashville, 
Tenn., Y. W. C. A; the youngest president the as- 
sociation has had. She is giving lectures in the 
School of Journalism of Cumberland University and 
is dean of the School of Journalism. 

Margaret Culkin Banning is the daughter of ex- 
senator and Mrs. William E. Culkin of Minnesota. 
After receiving her degree of A.B. with Phi Beta 
Kappa also at Vassar, she spent one year in the Chi- 
cago School of Civics and Philanthropy where she 
held a graduate fellowship awarded through Vassar. 
She held a position as social center director and play- 
ground supervisor in Duluth under city management 
for a year. Within the last three years she has be- 
come a novelist and now has to her credit the author- 
ship of the following books: ‘This Marrying,” 
“Half Loaves,” ‘“Spellbinders,” “Country Club 
People.” 

Olivia Pound is the second of the prominent 
Nebraska Pounds. She received her A.B. and M.A. 
at Nebraska and later took work at Chicago, Harvard 
and Teachers College. She is a member of Kappa 
Kappa Gamma, Phi Beta Kappa, N.E.A., League 
of Women Voters and has held the Office of president 
of the A. A. U. W. branch at Lincoln twice. She 
has also contributed to educational periodicals. At 
present she is assistant principal of the Lincoln High 
School. 

The president of the branch at Okmulgee, Okla., 
Mrs. Harlan Read is the author of “An Old House 
Speaks” published in February, Good Housekeeping. 

Mrs. W. R. Holway, Vice-President of the Tulsa, 
Okla., Branch is the very successful manager of the 
Holway Engineering Company. She is a graduate 
of Radcliffe. She has an office force of five and su- 
pervises the employment of twenty-five men who 
are now in the field. Mrs. Holway manages also 
her house and three children and is president of the 
Little Theater Players. 





Another Tulsa member of the A. A. U. W. who was 
featured in a page write up in the Tulsa Tribune with 
Mrs. Holway and other Tulsa women in business is 
Miss Constance Eirich. She is a graduate of Mich- 
igan U. with an M.A. also, and postgraduate work at 
Chicago. She holds the interesting position of office 
geologist for the Gypsy Oil Company. She is a 
member of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. 

Ruth Pyrtle A.B., M.A., U. of Nebraska, was the 
first woman candidate for a state office, running for 
state superintendent on a non-political ballot. Her 
opponent, who ran for reélection won by only 16,000 
votes. Miss Pyrtle has since been appointed by the 
Governor as a member of the State Normal Board. 

Mrs. Sibyl Wilbur Stone (Hamline) has been a 
journalist for years working in that capacity on va- 
rious newspapers in Minneapolis, New York, Chicago 
and Boston. She has also written short stories for 
various magazines and is the author of “‘The Life of 
Mary Baker G. Eddy.” 

Dr. Mary B. Ritter (Stanford Medical) was for 
sixteen years medical examiner and lecturer on 
hygiene for the women of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Since she retired from medical practice she 
has been interested in welfare activities. She has 
been chairman of the Committee on Public Health 
and Social Hygiene of San Diego, this work being a 
continuation of her work as lecturer under the U. S. 
Department of War during the war. 

Miss Ellen B. Scripps (Knox, A.B. and LL.D.) 
lives in La Jolla, Calif. She has been especially in- 
terested in educational affairs and has given very ex- 
tensively to her own college and other educational 
projects—La Jolla Library, Knox and Pomona Col- 
leges, Scripps Park at Rushville, Ill., and many 
others, to the extent of over $1,500,000. 

Among the prominent members of the Women’s 
University Club of Los Angeles is Mrs. Robert Bur- 
dette, president of the new and very successful 
Women’s Athletic Club of Los Angeles, the first 
women’s club of the city to plan from its very date 
of organization a down town clubhouse. Largely 
due to Mrs. Burdette’s recognized financial ability, 
an excellent site has been bought and paid for, and 
plans are so far advanced that the building may be 
ready for use at the biennial convention of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs in 1924. In addi- 
tion to her work with the General Federation and 
the League of Women Voters, Mrs. Burdette has 
recently published a biography of her husband, the late 
Robert J. Burdette, preacher, writer and lecturer. 

Mrs. Arthur Heineman, prominently connected 
with the University of California Alumni Association 
is president of the southern section of the California 
League of Women Voters, and is actively promoting 
interest in State bills regarding education and child 
welfare. 
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Miss Lloy Galpin, President of the Los Angeles 
County Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, has recently been persuaded by 
prominent business men, who believe in putting 
thinkers as well as speakers into office, to become an 
independent candidate for congress in the place left 
vacant by the death of Representative Osborne of 
the tenth district. The election is in May. Miss 
Galpin was particularly active in the suffrage cam- 
paign which enfranchised California women a little 
in advance of their Eastern sisters. 

Mrs. G. Shepard Barnum, Sectional Director of the 
South Pacific Section has been for years a member of 
the California Board of Education, in charge of the 
department of credentials, and has been much sought 
after as speaker at commencement exercises. Mrs. 
Barnum is now teaching English in Hollywood High 
School. 

Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, superintendent of schools 
in Los Angeles, has been a prominent speaker at 
meetings of the N. E. A. and other groups of edu- 
cators the country over. 

Dr. Dorothea Moore, wife of Dr. E. C. Moore, 
Director of the University of California, Southern 
Branch, is writing a series of popular and highly 
informational articles on the English language for 
the Los Angeles Times. That a subject of academic 
interest is given regular space in a large daily paper 
is a tribute to her literary adaptability as well as to 
her scholarship. Doctor Moore, whose degree by 
the way is M.D., has been for years a popular 
speaker at women’s clubs. 

Dr. Evangeline Jordan, D.D.S., has for fifteen 
years specialized in dentistry for children and is 
recognized as a national authority on the subject. 
She has lectured, east and west, before the American 
Medical Association, the American Dental Associa- 
tion, the American Association for Child Hygiene, 
the American Red Cross, and other national organ- 
izations, and is now preparing a book. 

Among the prominent members is Amanda 
Mathews Chase whose stories of Mexican life in Los 
Angeles and of Irish peasant folk in their homeland 
have been widely read. 

Among the affiliated members is Beulah Marie Dix 
(Mrs. George Flebbe) whose fame as a playwright 
is by no means overshadowed by her more recent 
scenario work at the Famous Players-Lasky Studios. 
Mrs. Flebbe’s very Western little daughter is to be 
sent shortly to Radcliffe College. 


IS YOUR ADDRESS CORRECT ON THIS 
JOURNAL WRAPPER? 


At once notify the Executive Secretary, 1634 I 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. if there is any 
correction or change in your address or name. 

No Summer Addresses are recorded at the National 
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office, only permanent addresses. It is not the prac- 
tice of the post-office to forward second-class matter. 
There will not be another issue of the JourRNAL until 
the Fall. 

If you wish the annual report forwarded in August 
you should leave postage with your post-office. 

Journals Needed to Complete Office Files at National 
Headquarters: Series 111, No. 1 and 2, probable date 
1900; Series 111, No. 7, 1903 and January 1922. 

The supply of the March, 1923, JouRNALS, has been 
entirely exhausted and there are many requests for 
copies. Any who are willing to return theirs to 1634 
I Street will receive the gratitude of the Headquarters 


of the A. A. U. W. 


Please see if you can supply this need. 


KANSAS STATE MEETING 

The state Convention of the Kansas branches of 
the A. A. U. W. was held in Emporia, Kans. April 
6-9. This was the fifth annual conference of the 
Kansas branches. Five years ago two branches, 
Topeka and Lawrence, formed the state organization. 
At this fifth convention delegates from six organized 
branches and two branches in the process of organ- 
ization conferred together concerning their prob- 
lems. The branches represented were ‘Topeka, 
Lawrence, Wichita, Emporia, Independence, and 
Manhattan. ‘The branches in the process of organ- 
ization are Junction City and Baldwin. 

About eighty-five women attended the conference 
and gathered from it fresh enthusiasm for the A. A. 
U. W. It was a fine experience to meet these col- 
lege women from different parts of the state. The 
members of the Emporia Branch were charming 


hostesses. 
The following members of the state executive 
committee were elected: president, Mrs. Baker, 


of Manhattan; first vice-president, Mrs. O’Leary, of 
Lawrence; second vice-president, Mrs. Hiebsch, of 
Wichita; secretary-treasurer, Miss Therese Ryan, 
of Emporia. Representatives at large: Miss Helen 
Stevens, of Independence, and Mrs. C. W. Smith, of 
‘Topeka. 

Aside from the purely business side of Convention 
there were several very enjoyable social affairs, 
luncheons, teas, reception, musicale, and a one-act 
play. 


WHAT IS YOUR OPINION? 


Two new ideas are hereby presented to the mem- 
bers of the Association for careful consideration be- 
fore the Oregon Convention in order that every mem- 
ber attending the Convention may have an opinion 
to express and additional suggestions to make. 

The first idea is to expand the Convention con- 
ferences to include vocational groups other than 
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collegiate and teaching groups, wherever the group 
is large enough to declare itself as wishing a con- 
ference. There might be a conference of doctors, of 
social workers, of librarians, school board members, 
and so on. “The value of vocational conferences is 
obvious and the groups thus established by spon- 
taneous separation might become the nucleus for 
that longed for information and registration of the 
Association members according to occupational 
pursuits. 


The second idea is expressed informally in the 





MRS. ROSCOE ANDERSON 
Recording Secretary American Association of University Women 


following letter and commends itself at once as valu- 
able, original and offering a concrete development of 
the National purpose underlying the Clubhouse. 


My dear Miss French: 1 am very glad to write you 
more fully about what seem to me possible uses for 
the National Club of the American Association of 
University Women here. 

At present the Clubhouse is very successful as a 
meeting place both for college groups and for col- 
lege women that would not meet otherwise. It 
offers them lectures, dinners and luncheons, teas, 
and music, together with the usual other advantages 
of a well ordered club. It has also the offices of the 
Association. I feel, however, that it would be more 
successful and more distinctive and more influential 
if it were modified so as to belong more to the mem- 


bers of the Association who are not resident, either 
permanently or temporarily, in Washington. Such 
a feeling of ownership and interest should be both 
financial and mental—I mean that the members 
should give financial support because they feel that 
the Club is doing what they wish to see done. The 
question is, then, what should the Club do as a dis- 
tinct asset of the Association? And what is the best 
way to secure the financial support of each member 
of the Association? 

Finances should follow interest and conviction. 
So what can we do to have the Club represent the 
best interests of the Association? 

In the first place, we can have in the Clubhouse 
an opportunity to entertain foreign visitors whom we 
wish to have our guests. But I feel that we should 
do more for our own people—or at least fully as much 
as for strangers. We offer scholarships and are 
interested in education. Why not offer resident 
fellowships in the Clubhouse—that is offer a scholar- 
ship, or scholarships, of living at the Club, with the 
understanding that the scholar be responsible for all 
other expenses? 

As you have recently come to Washington, you 
may not realize the unequalled opportunities here 
for research. This city is not especially adapted 
for undergraduate study; it is good for those who 
are working for their M.A., better for those who are 
working for their Ph.D., and best for those who have 
the equivalent of these degrees and are interested 
in original investigation. As I sit here I think of 
the United States Bureau of Education with its 
complete library and officials whose business it is to 
strengthen American education. The Pan-Ameri- 
can Union offers every facility for the study of South 
and Central America; the Army Medical Library is 
unusually fine; there is the Carnegie Institute of Re- 
search, for both science and history; there is the De- 
partment of Agriculture, both practical and theoret- 
ical in its work; above all, there is the Library of 
Congress, and the books and manuscripts and docu- 
ments in the Department of the Navy, State, and 
War which offer marvelous information for the his- 
torian—-with experts to act as guides. Besides all 
these, there is the American University which offers 
only graduate courses, and is very fine in the lines 
which it has so far selected. 

I have found that President Hadley in 1909 was 
responsible for a pamphlet on this very subject, 
called “ Facilities for Study and Research in the Offices 
of the United States Government in Washington” 
(Bulletin 1909: No. 1, Whole Number 398). This 
excludes private and endowed institutions, and is 
both out of date and out of print. When I asked for 
it, the Bureau of Education decided that it had bet- 
ter get out another! I believe that such a pamphlet 
will be printed in the near future. 

Many professors, and members of the Association 
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who are students, would be delighted to avail them- 
selves of a resident scholarship at the Club which 
would open these possibilities. Furthermore, there 
are many men and women in Washington of large 
and fine interests whom it is a privilege to meet and 
to work with. As for the Club, it would be much 
benefited by the presence of resident fellows here for 
some worth-while purpose. 

Another possibility is to open the Club for the 
entertainment of a group of members for conference 
—such as an annual, or biennial, meeting of college 
deans or presidents. 

If the Club in some such way became a part of the 
work of the Association, and the members felt this 
work to be theirs, it would follow as the night the 
day that they would wish to support it. It seems 
to me an anomaly for a national organization to sup- 
port a club which is organized on purely local prin- 
ciples—that is counterpart of a purely local club. It 
would be far better to abolish separate and individ- 
ual membership and to substitute universal and au- 
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tomatic membership. Such a proposal was made, 
I believe, by Mrs. Raymond Morgan when the Club 
was first organized. It was that each member of 
the Association be taxed, or pay annual dues, say of 
$1, for the Club. In addition, each member should 
pay for the privilege of the use of the Club beyond 
a certain period in each year. The dues, let us say, 
give me membership for one month; additional dues, 
by the month or by the year, entitle me to a more 
extended membership. Such a plan is only just for 
those of us who live in Washington or who stay here 
through the winter. 

In re-suggesting this scheme, I am thinking not 
only of finance (though I believe that a statistician 
could calculate that smaller dues for every one would 
be better than larger ones for a few), but of the feel- 
ing of unity and cohesion in the Association, and of 
the opportunity for service. 


Sincerely, 


(Signed) Louise KINGSLEY. 








Special A. A. U. W. 
Convention Train 


ERE, University Women, is the schedule of the special train 
which you are invited to take through ‘‘2000 Miles of Startling 


Beauty’”’ to the big 
It includes a fascinating 
and a special schedule 
spare time for the Park 
at Livingston, Montana, 
ally conducted party in 
train over the Northern 
find a most delightful 


convention at Portland- 


ONLY tour of Yellowstone Park, 


for those who cannot 
$86.00 


trip—both parties joining 


Round trip from = 
Chingo iNet | proceed as one person 


Pacific Coast vin the special convention 
stopover at el- ° . ° 
louaiene Pack. Pacific Railway. You will 





companionship on the 


train, every travel refinement, meals famously good, and every pro- 
vision made for an ideal trip. 


“Old Faithful” Senees 
Yellowstone Park 
One of 100 geysers you will see in 
this fairyland—and geysers are 
only a part of the Park’s charm. 
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The Schedule 


Chicago C.B.&Q.Ry. July 8 10:10 A. M. 
St. Paul IN. B. By. « July 8 10:30 P. M. 
Gardiner N. P. Ry. July 10 11:25 A. M. 
July 10-11-12-13-14 seeing the wonders of Yellow- 
stone Park—geysers, bears, colored hot springs, 
mountains, lakes, canyons! 
Gardiner N. P. Ry. July 14 7 :30 P. 
Livingston N. P. Ry. July 14 9:45 P. 
SCHEDULE EXCLUDING PARK TOUR 
. St. Paul N. P. Ry. July 13 10:30 P. M. 
. Livingston N. P. Ry. July 15 3:18 A. M. 
. Livingston N. P. Ry. July 15 3:28 A. M. 
. Spokane N. P. Ry. July 15 6:15 P. M. 
. Spokane > Fs at DS. RY. July 15 9:15 P. M, 
. Portland S. P. & S. Ry. July 16 8:10 A. M. 


Convention July 16 to 21 


For full information about the scenic wonders of this trip, 
special rates and connections from your home city, write to 


MISS R. LOUISE FITCH, Membership Director A. A. U. W. 


1634 I Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


orthern Pacific Ry. 


“2000 Miles of Startling Beauty” 





































